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PREFACE 


At least one critic, upon reading the MS. of this book, 
was distressed by the number of killings scattered 
through its pages. ‘It is very bloody and cruel,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘And for that reason would be kept from 
many children . . . The amount of killing in the book 
is sickening, as it must be with such a subject, and 
especially the sacrifice of the dogs is melancholy.’ 
Obviously this is not altogether unfair criticism; but 
it is not unanswerable criticism. Ki-yu was not cruel 
— no wild animal is cruel, or kind either for that matter. 
When Ki-yu killed he did so, as do all animals, for one 
or other of three reasons — because he was hungry, 
because he was in fear of his life, or because his right 
to a female was challenged. The question of cruelty 
did not enter into the matter at all simply because 
only man is cruel. And Ki-yu was pure animal. 
Ki-yu was, as are nearly all animals, almost infinitely 
tolerant — for the excellent reason that, had he been 
otherwise, he would have been continually exposed to 
the risk of disablement; and disablement, more often 
than not, ultimately means death to a wild animal. 
Unquestionably the death of a good dog is a melan- 
choly thing. But surely it is worth remembering that 
a panther dog is only good because he is able, by his 
powers of scent, to endanger the life of a panther, 
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and because he is willing to use those powers even 
though, in so doing, he risks his life. And surely it is 
worth remembering that a panther, in order to provoke 
the attacks of men and dogs, has only to live the life 
for which nature has designed him. 

Lastly, the present writer is convinced that nothing 
in nature, so long as it is honestly observed and honestly 
described, can harm the mind of a child. Almost all 
the ills of the human race may be traced to the fact that 
it has strayed too far from nature and knows too little 
of the natural order of things. Conceal from children, 
if you will, the baseness of man. But let them read and 
understand the ways of animals and birds, of water and 
wind and earth; for these things are pure and true and 
unspoiled. 


FOREWORD 


Every detail of panthers and their ways set down in 
this book is strictly accurate — yet accurate knowledge 
of panthers is not easily gained. Five years in the 
Vancouver Island woods is bound to teach a man 
something of them, I suppose; but I can safely say 
that I have only begun to understand in this last year 
— for it is just fourteen months since I had the good 
fortune to meet John Cecil Smith. 

Cecil Smith is the greatest of all panther hunters. 
He has been hunting Vancouver Island for over forty 
years now and through all that time he has killed an 
average of about a dozen panthers a year. After such 
lengthy experience most men would have considered 
themselves justified in claiming perfect knowledge of 
the habits and ways of panthers; but Cecil Smith has 
remained flexible; he is always half-expecting the un- 
expected; he is always ready to give a new theory at 
least a trial; he is always ready to learn something new 
about any animal in the woods. 

This flexibility makes him a perfect teacher and he 
has allowed me to sit at his feet and learn, to follow 
him through the woods and learn. Patiently and 
generously he has set his own knowledge before me 
and left me free to absorb it. His unlimited fund of 
personal experience, far less fallible than the most 
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perfect reference book, has always been open to me 
and at hand to confirm or contradict or modify my 
theories. In short, it is simply through Cecil Smith 
that I have learned whatever I know of panthers. 
And his perfect companionship in the woods, under 
all sorts of conditions, has made the learning a very 
pleasant task. 


R. L. H.-B. 


September 1933. 


PAN THER 


CHAPTER I 


Tue Heather Plateau is four thousand feet above sea- 
level; one great river drains from it towards the west 
coast of Vancouver Island, and two others, the Wapiti 
River and the Storm River, flow down to the east 
coast. In April each year these rivers begin to rise, and 
all through May and June they are in freshet; for the 
snow piles high on the Plateau every winter. 

At the beginning of April in the year that Blackstreak 
and Nassa met, the year that Ki-yu was born, there was 
a twenty-foot blanket of snow all over the Plateau. 
And at the end of April there was still nearly as much. 
Then the forces that control things awoke. Twenty feet 
of snow above the heather and in less than eight weeks 
the deer and elk would be returning from the valleys 
for their summer feeding! So May was a month of 
unbroken sunshine that stirred the little creeks and 
hurried the snow into lakes of the Plateau, then down 
to the sea, north-east along the Storm River, south-east 
along the Wapiti. 

And June was a month of warm rain, that washed 
more snow away and divided what was left into patches. 
Towards the middle of the month some of the deer and 
elk came up. By the end of the month the whole Plateau 
was clear of snow. Day after day the line had crept 
back, leaving quickly-fading patches behind it, drawing 
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up and up the face of Elk Mountain until it merged 
at last with the line of perpetual snow, barely a thousand 
feet below the peak. And then it was full summer in 
the high lands. 

The rains of June became warm, fine weather in July. 
The last of the deer and elk came up from the valleys 
and began feeding on the fresh shoots of heather, 
among the score or so of little lakes that dotted the 
Plateau. It was their golden time of ease and plenty, 
until the snows came again in the fall, to drive them 
down to seek salal leaves and fallen cedar trees in the 
valleys. And on the heels of the deer, faithful and 
silent as shadows, came the panthers. 

Nassa, the old red female from Wapiti Valley, had 
slipped out on to the Plateau in June, following those 
scattered bands of deer that cling to the snow-line until 
it shrinks far up the mountain-sides in summer, or 
sweeps past them down the valleys in winter. Later in 
June and July other female panthers, some with partly- 
grown cubs, had come up from Storm Valley or Wapiti 
Valley until about a dozen of them ranged and hunted 
around the Plateau. Often a male passed through, 
stopping for a few days with a kill or to play with one 
of the females. T'wice already the big male from Wapiti 
Valley had come up to visit Nassa — for she was his, 
and in a little while she would be ready to mate. 

But Blackstreak, the largest of all the panthers that 
ranged the two valleys, was very late. For weeks longer 
than usual he had strayed down near the mouth of the 
Storm River, roaming with the female who lived on 
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the hill just above the top farm, leaving her now and 
then to travel off alone or to harry the two or three 
farmers who had settled near the mouth of the river. 
He had killed two dogs, raided several chicken-houses 
and chased cattle round and round the pastures until 
he grew weary of the sport. Now at last he was heading 
up the valley towards the Plateau. His interest in the 
female on the hill behind the top farm had waned; and 
three pellets of buckshot, lodged just beneath the hide 
of one of his great shoulders, had made the neighbour- 
hood of the farms seem suddenly undesirable. 

He had left the farms in the dark of the early morning, 
with the report of the shot-gun still jarring his sensitive 
ears. At sunrise he had been three miles up the river; 
now it was broad daylight and he was nearing the head 
of the valley. He was travelling without haste along 
a well-worn elk trail, and he made a sinister picture as 
he passed among the trees, with never a whisper of his 
coming to slip ahead of him. 

For Blackstreak was mean — as mean as few panthers 
ever become. He was old, certainly not less than fifteen 
years old, and he was very cunning. He had learned 
fear of man early in his life and had outgrown that year 
long since; had learned that man’s powers are limited, 
that man need only be feared under certain conditions. 
Though he was still far too cautious to show himself 
to man in broad daylight, Blackstreak feared nothing 
that moved or lived in the woods. And he had learned 
thoroughly the one lesson that makes a panther really 
dangerous and almost impossible to kill; he knew that 
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it was a simple matter for him to turn upon one, two, 
or even several dogs and kill them swiftly, before the 
men who had set them on his trail could come up. 

Wolves he despised; he could kill any lone wolf, and 
a pack would rarely stay longer than a few minutes at 
the foot of a tree in which he had decided to take refuge. 
Perhaps there were a few bears with whom he would 
not have cared to dispute over any lesser matter than 
the important one of food — but they would have been 
equally unwilling to quarrel with him. Certainly there 
was not, in the length and breadth of Vancouver Island, 
any male panther that could have made him hesitate 
for a second; he was master of them all in weight and 
speed and strength and cunning. 

So there was nothing of caution in Blackstreak’s 
movements as he passed silently along the old elk trail 
— only a surly, boundless contempt for all things living 
save himself. His broad massive head was thrust 
forward, and swung a little to his steady walk. His 
yellow eyes were half-closed. His huge shoulders 
worked smoothly, so smoothly that his stride seemed 
far shorter than it actually was. His body was supple 
and graceful, and the faint suggestion of clumsiness in 
his long hind legs was offset by the majestic flow of his 
heavy tail — straight down, almost to the ground, the 
tip of it caught up and held clear in a sharp little curve. 

His colours blended almost perfectly with any degree 
of light or shade. A black line along his back — the 
mark that seems peculiar to the panthess of the northern 
part of the Island — shaded through dark brown to a 
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tawny lion-colour on sides and shoulders and haunches. 
His belly and chest, all his underparts, were lighter 
still, His ears had been torn in many fights and his 
hide was battle-scarred beneath his handsome coat. 
He was rugged, powerful, sinister and magnificent, a 
perfect full-grown male panther in the last years of his 
prime. He was confident and dangerous because he 
was old and very big — fully nine feet long from his 
nostrils to the tip of his tail, and weighing a clear two 
hundred and fifty pounds. He was doubly dangerous 
because he belonged to the black-striped northern race 
that Vancouver Island hunters have learned to fear, 
and because many escapes had taught him cunning. 

The elk trail brought him at last into the open. He 
stopped a moment at the edge of the heavy timber, 
narrowing his eyes against the strong light until they 
became tiny slits, raising his head a little to search the 
breeze that blew towards him from the mountains. 
Then he went on. 

Ahead of him lay the Plateau, a few miles of rolling 
heather, little lakes and glades of small trees. At the 
back of it stood the sharp white peak of Elk-Mountain 
and on either side it was fenced by other peaks. Black- 
streak was satisfied to have come there. It was a place 
of plenty, where the deer grew to the fatness they 
wasted in the running season and forgot the nervousness 
that made them hard to stalk when they were down in 
the timber. It was a place scarcely ever troubled by the 
Presence of man, a place in which he would find many 
female panthers. 
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Blackstreak’s journey to the Plateau had been 
prompted as much by a desire to find one of his own 
females as by his instinct to follow the deer back to 
their summer feeding grounds. But he was in no hurry 
and he was hungry; so he began to hunt, and a little 
while before dusk he made his kill. 

A yearling buck was feeding close beside a small 
thicket. Blackstreak scented him long before he saw 
him and knew that the wind would not betray him. 
He seemed utterly casual in his stalk; without changing 
his gait he swung a little from the line of the trail he 
was following, directly into the wind, directly towards 
the scent of the buck. A fold in the ground hid them, 
one from another. Blackstreak paced steadily and si- 
lently to the top of the fold and stood a moment, looking 
down at the buck. The pupils of his eyes expanded to 
a fierce glare, then contracted; the tip of his tail twitched 
back and forth. That was all. There was no other 
warning, no other sign of ferocity or eagerness, no 
indication of muscles keyed to the pitch of flawless 
action. Three great, smooth bounds carried him from 
where he stood to the withers of the buck. The buck 
cried once and died. Blackstreak stood over his kill 
while its legs kicked in frantic obedience to the last 
order of its brain; then he dragged it to the shelter 
of the thicket. 

It was several nights since he had fed properly, so 
he bit off great lumps of meat and bone and bolted 
them hungrily until he was satisfied. Then he went 
a little way off among the trees, curled up and slept. 
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Hours later he fed again, then slept again. And in the 
middle of the next night he woke up, stretched and 
walked away. 

For a while he roamed along game trails, searching 
for the scent of one of his own females from the Storm 
River country. But before he had travelled far he 
crossed Nassa’s trail, and there was something in her 
scent that stopped him sharply on the track. He uttered 
a little sound, half growl, half purr. Then he backed 
away from the scent, stretched out his mighty forearms, 
unsheathed his claws and drew them sharply towards 
him, so that they left a deep, heavy scrape on the hard 
ground. Several times he scraped near the place where 
he had first struck Nassa’s scent, then he set off, head 
down, along her trail. 

Soon he found her. She seemed to expect him, yet 
she hissed at him and growled as he drew close —a 
menacing, high-pitched, angry growl that sounded as 
though it were ready to turn at any moment to a savage 
scream of utter fury. Blackstreak stopped and called 
to her, then started towards her again. She backed away 
from him, striking half-heartedly with her fore-paw. 
Still Blackstreak paced towards her, until at last she 
turned swiftly away and ran from him clumsily, her 
long tail circling. Blackstreak ran after her and a 
moment later they were rolling over together, playing, 
cuffing, biting one another like two great kittens. 

All that night they played and ranged together, and 
through the next day they lay out in the sunshine, 
sometimes playing, sometimes half-asleep. At nightfall 
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they separated. Blackstreak went off towards his kill, 
Nassa towards hers. 

Blackstreak was a killer, a waster of meat, which few 
panthers are save in times of over-plenty. His strength 
and speed and the wonderful game country in which 
he lived made it possible for him to kill deer almost as 
he wished, so he had fallen into bad habits — as do all 
types of carnivorous animals at times. On his way back 
to the thicket where the carcase of the buck was lying 
he happened suddenly upon a doe. She bounded off 
instantly and he turned after her. At the fourth spring 
he landed squarely upon her and killed her. Had his 
spring missed he would have turned carelessly away 
and returned to his first kill; but it did not and his evil 
habit became a shade more deeply engrained in him. 

Nassa returned to her kill, which lay under a ledge 
of rock just above one of the little lakes, and ate until 
she was satisfied. Then she wandered off, waiting for 
Blackstreak to return to her. 

Soon she heard a little, sharp call and answered. 
The answer was exactly like the call and seemed to 
come from her throat — a little more than a hiss, a little 
less than a scream; it was almost, but not quite, a 
whistle. She listened, head cocked on one side, then 
called again, her mouth open, her upper lip curled 
back as though in a snarl. A moment later the male 
from the Wapiti country was standing beside her. She 
turned towards him, snarled, then bounded away. He 
followed and in a little while they were playing con- 
tentedly together. 
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They were playing when Blackstreak found them. 
Nassa was lying on the ground; the male was standing 
over her and she was reaching up with her fore-paws 
to cuff him gently about the face and head while he 
tried, just as gently, to take her paws in his teeth. 
Suddenly he stopped playing and looked up, straight 
into Blackstreak’s eyes. For a moment longer Nassa 
still reached up at him, then she too sensed Blackstreak’s 
nearness; she rolled over on her side and turned her 
head sharply. The Wapiti male seemed to forget her 
instantly and walked, stiff-legged, towards Blackstreak. 
Blackstreak growled and crouched, his tail twitching, 
his eyes savage, wary, open wide. 

The Wapiti male stopped a little way from him and 
growled. Blackstreak got up and walked towards him, 
lifting his huge paws deliberately, menacingly. They 
stood face to face, a few yards apart. Then, swiftly and 
savagely, they closed. 

They struck and clawed and bit, so that at first the 
fight was just a whirl of tawny fur, with now and then 
a glint of claws or teeth in the moonlight. They growled 
and spat as they rolled over together, and once or twice 
teeth clashed against teeth. Blackstreak was under- 
neath. His jaws had found a solid grip in the other 
male’s shoulder and his powerful haunches were 
thrusting again and again, raking his hind-claws through 
the sides and belly of the furious, struggling animal 
above him. Suddenly they broke apart, closed again for 
a moment, broke apart again. The Wapiti male backed 
away and sat down, biting at his torn shoulder. Black- 
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streak paced towards him, very deliberately, his great 
head thrust forward from between hunched shoulders. 
The Wapiti male raised his head, snarled, and struck 
futilely before Blackstreak was within range of his paw. 
Blackstreak still paced forward and the Wapiti male 
backed away again, unwillingly but steadily, snarling 
hate with every inch he yielded. But he did yield, for 
he was a foot the shorter from tip to tip, and lighter 
than Blackstreak by at least sixty pounds. Blackstreak 
didn’t hurry, didn’t even growl or snarl; he came on 
as the other retreated, quite slowly, his head swinging, 
his neck swollen until it seemed that he had a mane. 
The Wapiti male snarled a last snarl of hate and fear, 
raised one fore-paw uncertainly — then turned and fled. 

Blackstreak bounded forward as though to follow 
him, then checked himself and stood gazing until he 
disappeared over a little rise in the Plateau. Nassa was 
lying on her side, quietly licking her paw and rubbing 
it across her face. Blackstreak turned at last and walked 
back to her. 
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CHAPTER II 


BLACKSTREAK stayed with Nassa for nearly three weeks, 
then his interest waned and he returned to more normal 
habits. The night he left her he killed a great three- 
point buck and for four days and nights he lay close 
beside it, gorging himself, moving from his bed only 
to feed. At the end of that time his bed was black 
and evil-smelling, and only the hide and a few bones 
of the buck remained uneaten. Blackstreak turned 
from these to travel. His stomach, his whole body 
craved movement, distance, something to cleanse him 
and kill the effects of his orgy. So he travelled for a 
whole night, slept through the next day and joined 
another female at dusk, thirty miles away from the 
Plateau. 

September, October and part of November passed in 
that way — a few days and nights of feeding; a night, 
sometimes a night and a day, of hard travelling; a few 
days of roaming and playing with one or other of his 
females, then away again, to feed, to travel, to find 
another female. But by the middle of November there 
was snow in the high places. The deer and elk had 
wandered down from the Heather Plateau to search for 
food below the snow-line, and the panthers had followed 
them. Blackstreak himself, though he roamed widely 
and often, clung more and more to the valley; and one 
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day, quite suddenly, he returned to harry the farmers 
at the mouth of Storm River. 

His instinct was to roam, to be searching always 
through the woods, to possess several females and visit 
them one by one, never staying for longer than a few 
days in the same little piece of country. But there was 
something about the farms that seemed to attract him; 
it was as though he liked to be near men and to watch 
their doings. 

At first he had no idea of killing the farm animals. 
Deer were plentiful and it was a simple matter for him 
to pull down a buck or a doe whenever he was hungry. 
But at nights, when he had eaten his fill of deer-meat, 
he would slip down to the farms and prowl around the 
outhouses and barns, watching the lighted windows of 
the kitchens, listening for the clatter of pails or the thud 
of a splitting axe as man went about his work. Then, 
as the lights went out, he would sometimes stalk up to 
the farmhouses and circle them, interested, unafraid, 
yet cautious always. And sometimes, just before dark, 
he would be lying close to the man-trail that passed up 
the valley from the farms. If a man walked by along 
the trail Blackstreak would get up and follow him, 
unheard and unseen always, but often only a few feet 
behind. 

There was nothing hostile in this close attention to 
man and his doings, nothing more than a tremendous 
curiosity, the hunting animal’s curiosity, which makes 
him follow and examine whatever arouses it. But had 
any man turned suddenly to face the gaze of Black- 
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streak’s great eyes or catch a glimpse of the powerful 
body behind his heavy, swaying head, he would have 
felt that here indeed was a dangerous beast. And as 
time went on Blackstreak seemed to remember his 
raids of past years, and he ceased to be harmless. 

He had killed a large doe in a cedar swamp about 
a mile from the farms. One evening he ate from it 
until he was satisfied, then walked quietly away. Soon 
he came to the edge of the timber and crouched down 
in the brush, gazing out across the pastures, waiting 
for the lights in the farmhouses to go out. His great 
eyes were curiously mild and he seemed endlessly 
patient, just interested, utterly satisfied to be waiting 
there. 

The lights moved from kitchens to bedrooms and 
went out, one by one. For an hour longer Blackstreak 
waited and waited, then he got up and walked out from 
the timber. He followed a vague pathway through the 
grass, pacing silently along it as he had twenty times 
before that same winter, passing within a few feet of 
the back of a chicken-house and on towards the barns 
and the lower pastures. But this time something drew 
his attention to the chicken-house; one of the hens fell 
from her perch just as he passed, or else some warning 
of his nearness reached the chickens. A sudden flutter- 
ing stopped him. For a moment he stood, head turned 
towards the sound, one heavy fore-paw raised for the 
next stride. Then he swung round and walked, without 
a sign of haste or eagerness, to the back of the hen-house, 
and scratched at it gently with his paw. One board was 
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loose, so that his claws caught in it and he pulled it 
away almost without effort. He seized the next board 
between his teeth and wrenched sideways so sharply 
that it split from end to end and fell away from the 
nails; then he sprang easily through the gap, into the 
midst of the startled hens. 

He killed swiftly, seeming to strike at random yet 
pinning a hen to the ground at each stroke of his paw; 
sometimes he paused for an instant to reach down and 
bite through the hen’s back, sometimes he pounced 
forward again immediately and pinned down another. 
In a few seconds the chicken-house was full of feathers 
and a dozen hens were dead, most of them in an 
untidy pile in the middle of the floor. Blackstreak 
stood for a moment and shook his head violently 
two or three times, opening and closing his jaws as 
he did so; a few feathers were caught between his 
teeth and on his gums, and they annoyed him. Then, 
growling softly, he picked up a hen, turned, and in 
one smooth movement had leaped outside. He walked 
quietly away towards the woods, the hen dangling 
from his jaws. 

Next morning the farmer found the slaughter. He 
counted the dead hens, then dropped them in a heap 
on the grass and went round to the back of the chicken- 
house. He found Blackstreak’s track at once and shook 
his fist at it angrily. 

‘T’ll bet it’s the same brute that was here last spring,’ 
he told himself bitterly. ‘Suppose he’ll be around all 
winter now.’ 
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He scratched his head, staring gloomily at the track 
in the mud. Then he brightened suddenly. 

‘A dozen hens, you slinking thief,’ he said grimly, 
‘but they weren’t worth such an awful pile and the old 
lady can bottle em. There’s forty dollars bounty on 
your hide and I’ve got those big traps up at the house. 
You'll come back, sure as fate, and this time you'll stay.’ 

But Blackstreak had not killed the hens because he 
was hungry and so he did not return — at once. He did 
not even bother to eat the hen he had taken with him; 
he carried it a little way into the woods, then lay down 
and began to play with it, tossing it from paw to paw, 
throwing it up into the air and allowing it to fall to 
the ground a few feet from him, then rolling over on 
his back and reaching above his head with both paws 
to draw it back to him. He was contented, purring, 
utterly engrossed in his game; terrifyingly huge and 
powerful, yet as fascinating to watch as 1s a playful 
kitten; so obviously good-tempered and at his ease, so 
completely graceful that his play seemed not in the 
least ridiculous. 

But the mood did not last. For several days past he 
had stayed down near the farms and the cedar swamp, 
without going up the valley to seek out any: of his 
females. He patted the carcase of the hen sharply 
away from him, pounced upon it swiftly with both 
fore-paws, then left it quite suddenly and stalked away 
without a backward glance. All night long he travelled, 
and just before dawn he came upon the female he 
sought, nearly twenty miles away from the farms. 
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A week later he came back—hungry. He had 
travelled down the river without pausing to hunt until 
he was within a mile or two of the farms; then he had 
begun to quest a little, raising his head to search the 
air for a scent, circling patches of windfalls now and 
then. But he had found nothing, so he came to the 
edge of the timber still hungry. 

The cattle had forgotten their fear of him during the 
week he had spent up the river and they were lying 
where they had stopped feeding for the night — all 
within a few yards of the edge of the timber. There 
was a moon, less than half-waxed; and a river mist, 
almost like the nightly mists of summer and autnmn, 
hung in wisps across the pastures. Blackstreak crouched 
at the edge of the timber and his claws worked silently 
in and out of their sheaths. Out on the pasture, thirty 
or forty feet away from him, lay a well-grown heifer 
and his great eyes were fixed unwinkingly upon her. 
He moved forward a little, still crouching, but she 
neither heard him nor winded him; for his movement 
was utterly silent and a light breeze was blowing from 
the river towards the woods. Somewhere out in the 
mist a steer lowed softly, a shade uneasily. The great 
muscles of Blackstreak’s haunches tightened; his fore- 
paws worked the ground a shade more quickly; the 
black tip of his tail twitched twice, back and forth. 
Then he sprang. 

His first leap carried him twenty feet; his second 
landed him squarely on the heifer’s back. She didn’t 
rise, though her legs moved convulsively in an attempt 
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to rise; she had only time to utter a choking bleat of 
terror before Blackstreak’s paw had done its work and 
she was dead. The rest of the herd stampeded away, 
halted and formed its vain circle, lowing softly in un- 
easy expectation. Blackstreak stood astride of his kill 
for a moment, then gripped the neck in his jaws and 
half-carried, half-dragged the carcase into the shadow 
of the timber. There he plucked the brown hairs from 
the hide over the short-ribs and began his meal. 

In the afternoon of the next day the farmer missed 
the brown heifer and went into the woods to search 
for her. He stumbled upon the carcase almost at once 
and stood for a long while in silence, looking down at 
it. Then he swore softly and turned away. He told 
his neighbours of what had happened and they dis- 
cussed the matter seriously and at length — for a panther 
that kills cattle is no common animal and they knew 
that Blackstreak must die if there was to be any peace 
in Storm Valley that winter. At last they agreed to 
collect all the dogs that seemed likely to chase a panther 
and start out on Blackstreak’s trail next day. 

Blackstreak had eaten hugely from the carcase of the 
heifer directly he had killed her, then had turned away 
to lie up in the cedar swamp for twenty-four hours 
without stirring. So he was rested and his stomach 
was empty when he heard the dogs coming slowly on 
his trail. 

He knew all that a panther can learn about dogs in 
a score of escapes, and he despised them. For a little 
while he listened to the farmers’ dogs as they barked 
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on his cold trail, then he got up and walked off. He 
travelled a little more swiftly than usual, but there was 
no faintest suggestion of fear or haste in his movements. 
Now and then he stopped and looked back, listening; 
two or three times he stood and scraped very deliber- 
ately at the ground with his fore-paws. He was con- 
temptuous and at his ease, utterly unconcerned; yet 
he was fully two miles away from the cedar swamp 
before the dogs, continually at fault on the cold scent, 
found the bed he had just left. Blackstreak recognized 
the sudden eagerness of their barking as they found it, 
and travelled on. The dogs were gaining on him now, 
barking all the time; but he made no effort to quicken 
his easy stride. 

The three farmers who had come out to kill Black- 
streak were out of breath, a shade ill at ease. They had 
followed a little behind their dogs until they came to 
the edge of the swamp, then the dogs had gone away 
with such a burst of speed that their barking rapidly 
grew faint and finally was lost altogether among the 
trees. The farmers stopped and listened, for the sound 
of the dogs had been their only guide along the 
trail and the suddenness with which it had faded left 
them bewildered and uncertain of what they should do 
next. 

But they were determined. Soon they moved on, 
hoping always that by crossing one more ridge or climb- 
ing out of one more gully they would come within 
hearing of the dogs; all through that day they travelled 
on into the timber, stopping often to listen. They heard 
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nothing and found nothing and at last, barely an hour 
before dark, they turned back and came out to their 
farms, very tired and very miserable — money could not 
have bought two of the four dogs that were lost. 

One farmer said bitterly: ‘Guess we don’t know much 
about chasing cats.’ 

One of the others said: ‘We’d better send for David 
before that brute drives us all crazy.’ 

The third farmer agreed. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘We should 
have thought of that before. David’s the only man 
who'll be able to settle an old-timer like this one.’ 
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CHAPTER III 


Davip MILTON told his wife: ‘I’ve got to go up to 
Storm River to-morrow. The farmers have sent in a 
complaint about a panther that’s killing cattle up there.’ 

Mrs. Milton put down her sewing. “That means I’d 
better get everything ready for you to make an early 
start in the morning,’ she said. “What dogs will you 
take?’ 

David stared into the fire for a moment or two before 
answering. 

‘Oh, just King, I expect,’ he said at last. ‘I’ll have 
to go up by boat and dogs are a nuisance aboard a boat. 
Shouldn’t think that fellow’d give much trouble any- 
way, if he’s hanging right around the farms. . . . He 
may be injured in some way, of course,’ he added a 
moment later. ‘But even then I think King’ll be good 
enough for him. King’s treed exactly a hundred and 
twenty-four by himself so far and he should be gocd 
for one more!’ 

David slept the next night in one of the farmhouses 
at the mouth of Storm River, and in the morning he 
and King started out into the woods. 

Both man and dog were good — many little things 
about them proclaimed that instantly —and they 
worked together with a confidence and understanding 
that amounted to an appreciation of each other’s ex- 
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cellence. Moving across the open pastures they seemed — 
almost out of place — both belonged so obviously to 
the woods. But they walked with a lack of haste, an 
easy certainty that was somehow alert, suggestive of 
experience and endurance. 

David had been hunting panthers since he was a boy 
of sixteen, making a living by collecting the government 
bounty on the hide of each panther he killed and by 
guiding hunters through the woods. He was a slender 
dark-eyed man, nearly forty years old though he seemed 
hardly more than thirty. His face was clean-shaven and 
pleasant, with a fine straight nose and a good-natured 
mouth and chin; but it was entirely dominated by his 
dark eyes — clear, keen, tolerant eyes that told of end- 
less patience, of a calm, good-natured acceptance of the 
queer things his life forced upon him. After his eyes, 
his body was remarkable; long-armed and long-legged, 
supple and lightly built as a boy’s, yet very sure of it- 
self and carried with an ease that was perfect grace. 
He walked smoothly with a long, flat, straight-footed 
stride and an almost imperceptible spring to each step. 
He carried a rifle in the crook of his left arm and a half- 
filled packsack on his back — and he was so used to 
both burdens that they seemed to fit his body per- 
fectly. 

King trotted quietly at his heels, workmanlike and 
sedate, with none of the bouncing eagerness of a young 
dog. Hunting was his life. He had been just six months 
old when he treed his first panther and now, after 
twelve years, he knew all the ins and outs of his work 
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and was able to accept it with a calmness that concealed 
his joy in it. He was a cross between a collie and a black 
spaniel of some kind, and in character and appearance 
he had taken something from both parents. In general 
shape he was a collie, light-bodied, poised on swift, 
slender legs; his tail was long and feathered, and his 
nose was pointed. His coat was very thick, but it was 
black and curly and he had long spaniel ears. His brown 
eyes and beautiful head revealed his character just as 
clearly as his body revealed his ancestry. He had the 
intelligence of both breeds, as well as the sharpness of 
a cross-bred; from the collie came a fierce determina- 
tion and a wonderful ability to work with men; from 
the spaniel a power of love that was greater than any- 
thing else in him, a courage born of intelligence rather 
than recklessness, inspiring the sure instinct and great- 
hearted keenness that could keep him hunting truly 
even when he was utterly weary. 

As they came nearer the timber the two turned from 
the line they had been following and began to search 
back and forth through the dead ferns and salal brush 
that bordered the pasture. Soon they found the place 
where the heifer had been killed, but they examined 
it carelessly, without much interest, and passed on into 
the timber. David followed the trail of brown hairs 
and flattened brush until it led him to the carcase, then 
he stopped and began to examine the ground carefully. 
King sniffed at the carcase, ran a little way ahead and 
stood looking back at David, as though urging him not 
to waste time over things that did not matter. But 
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David was still examining the carcase and the ground 
near it, so after a little while King turned and trotted 
back to him. David smiled down affectionately. 

‘We'll have to go and look for him,’ he told the dog. 
‘He’s only taken a first meal off this.’ 

King wagged his tail understandingly. He trusted 
David and knew that he was delaying only to learn 
something. But he knew also that the panther’s trail, 
hours old, was leading on into the woods and he was 
eager to follow it until the scent grew strong enough 
for David to send him ahead. So he ran on again a little 
way, and this time David came after him and caught 
him up. They travelled together for a short distance, 
then found a faint game trail and turned along it. 
Suddenly David stopped and bent down to look at 
something. King was with him, waving his tail and 
sniffing at the ground. Blackstreak had scraped beside 
the trail on his way from the kill to the cedar swamp 
and the marks of his huge paws showed clearly in the 
black earth beneath hemlock needles. David spoke 
softly, half to King, half to himself. 

‘Lord, but he’s big — and old too. Wish I’d brought 
one of the others to help you, King, old man.’ Then he 
laughed. ‘Still,’ he said, ‘I guess you’ve treed bigger 
and uglier ones than he is!’ 

They went on along the trail, David ahead and walk- 
ing fast, though his eyes were on the ground all the time 
and missed none of the few signs that were there. 
Occasionally Blackstreak had stopped to scrape and the 
careful, insolent mark showed the way he was travelling; 
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sometimes a stone had been displaced from the trail; 
now and then a glint of black showed beneath the brown 
where a pad had pressed heavily in turning. David 
was frowning and thinking hard. There were signs that 
didn’t fit. Men had been up that way — not following 
the game trail but cutting in on it now and then. And 
dogs too. At first he skirted the idea, tried to find some 
other explanation; but at last the signs convinced him. 
Signs of men and dogs on top of Blackstreak’s signs; 
signs of men returning, presumably of dogs returning 
too. He was puzzled and annoyed. The farmers had 
said nothing of any attempt to hunt the panther, but 
someone must have gone out and failed to tree him. 
That was bad. It was queer too that no one had offered 
to come with him that morning. Farmers were generally 
keen to hunt, but the man with whom he had stayed the 
night had told him where the carcase of the heifer was 
lying and then excused himself with some plea of work 
to be done. 

David had followed the trail for several hundred 
vards without paying much attention to signs, for he 
was convinced that Blackstreak would continue along 
it, at least for some little distance, and he knew that King 
would warn him if the scent turned off anywhere. But 
now he could see light ahead of him through the trees 
and very soon he came to the cedar swamp. 

The swamp was little more than an open place in the 
heavy timber, an acre or two of coarse grass and crab- 
apple trees, with a few cedars, shaggy with down- 
curving limbs, scattered here and there. King was 
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suddenly interested and ran ahead again. David paid 
no attention to him, but stopped and looked eagerly 
round the swamp. A great cedar tree, standing out by 
itself, caught his eye at once. The fluted trunk reared 
itself magnificently from a little dry hump in the swamp. 
Just above the ground it was at least ten feet thick, but 
it tapered steadily away through a hundred feet of 
height to a dead, spear-pointed top, and huge limbs 
flowed from it everywhere, so that the lowest of them 
almost brushed the ground with the steep droop of their 
downward curve. Beneath the tree were two great 
mounds of rotten leaves and grass and dirt. 

David walked over and scraped at one with his boot. 
It was a pile of dung, covered by Blackstreak’s con- 
tinual scraping. Beside the mounds, everywhere under 
the shelter of the tree, bones were scattered. David 
laughed to himself. ‘No wonder those farmers hate 
him,’ he said. ‘He must have stayed around this swamp 
quite a bit!’ 

He circled the cedar, hoping to find Blackstreak’s 
last kill and so judge whether or no he had been in the 
swamp recently. He found what he sought almost at 
once — the carcase of a doe, half-eaten, lying between 
two bushy hemlock saplings. Quickly he glanced to- 
wards King. The dog was standing out in the swamp, 
looking back at him. One paw was raised from the 
ground. His whole attitude was a clear message: 
‘Hurry up. He’s right close. I'll go and get him for 
you in a minute if you say the word.’ 

David hesitated. The panther was old and wise — 
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his scrape, all his habits, even the mounds beneath the 
cedar tree showed that. He was close — the carcase 
of the doe was fresh, had been visited early that morn- 
ing. So he would have a full belly, would probably 
tree at once. David nodded to King. ‘AII right.’ 
The dog gave a little whine of joy and bounded forward 
through the grass. David watched him until he dis- 
appeared into the timber. 

Blackstreak was close enough and his mood was ugly, 
black as the tip of his tail. Two days earlier he had 
travelled many miles before stopping in a thick patch 
of windfalls to kill the four dogs that were chasing him. 
After killing them he had returned to his swamp and 
killed the doe, intending to lie up until the whole 
carcase was consumed. David and King had stirred 
him from his bed. He was heavy with meat, disinclined 
to travel. Dogs were easily killed; even his slight fear 
of man was suddenly dead. 

But as he heard King’s bark on his fresh scent he 
slipped off swiftly through the heavy salal brush and 
travelled hard until he came to the side-hill above the 
swamp. He went a little way up the slope, then sprang 
on to a great moss-covered boulder and stood there, 
waiting. 

King came swiftly on his trail, taking the scent from 
the bushes and breast-high in the air. Old and wise 
as Blackstreak himself, he saw the panther when he 
was still fifty feet away from the boulder and stopped 
abruptly. Blackstreak glared down at him from great 
yellow eyes, snarled at him, thrust his head down 
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towards him, so that his huge shoulders showed 
hunched above it. 

King was not afraid. He came twenty feet closer in 
short, stiff-legged bounds, barking eagerly. Nearer 
than that he would not go, but stood there barking, 
poised lightly on his small feet, ready to spring side- 
ways, backwards or forwards; he was dependent upon 
his power of swift movement, upon his judgment of 
distance, upon his ability to keep up a show of con- 
fident courage. Old male panthers had faced him on 
the ground before and he had held them at bay until 
they turned tail or David came up with the rifle. So 
his trust was in David and the rifle now, in the cer- 
tainty that these would come, and in his own power 
to keep out of the way until they did come. 

Blackstreak was in no mood to be held at bay — and 
in no mood to run. He glared down at the black dog 
that was barking and bouncing just thirty feet away 
from him. He also knew that the man would come and 
knew that he must kill the dog before the man did come. 
But years of hunting had taught him the range of his 
spring; he knew that the dog was too far away, would 
be too quick to be caught by a single spring; and he 
had no wish to be drawn from his position on the 
boulder. King worried him. The nagging, incessant 
barking confused his brain; the confidence of the small 
black animal, weighing little more than a tenth of his 
two hundred and fifty pounds, threw him off balance. 
Blackstreak wanted a sign of weakness, a sign of doubt 
or hesitation. King gave none. 
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Blackstreak snarled again, savagely, then growled. 
King’s barking grew more urgent. Blackstreak’s eyes 
narrowed and he crouched on the rock, still growling, 
his forepaws working in the soft moss, his tail sweeping 
from side to side. He was hating with a wicked hate, 
his lips curled in a snarl even while he growled. Sud- 
denly he stood up again, head thrust forward, jaws open 
wide in a sharp hiss. Then the hiss changed to a roar 
that echoed terrifyingly among the trees and went on 
and on without stopping. King barked on, still facing 
him, still dancing on his toes; still confident, waiting 
for David. 

David had stayed in the swamp at first, hoping that 
the panther would circle back and allow him to cut 
across and keep close to King. Then he heard the dog’s 
steady barking and knew from its note that the panther 
was facing him on the ground. Instinctively he reached 
behind him to loose the line from the collar of his second 
dog, then remembered that he had only King with him. 
He ran across the swamp and plunged into the heavy 
salal brush, fighting to get through it quickly as King’s 
barking grew more urgent. He heard the panther’s roar 
and stopped short in spite of himself. Panthers didn’t 
roar, so far as he knew. A thousand ideas crowded into 
his mind as he sought to adjust himself to the strange 
thing. The roaring went on filling the woods with 
tremendous, terrifying sound. King’s barking was a 
little, weak thing, mingling with it. The panther would 
kill the dog before he could get up to help. Sick at the 
thought, David pumped a shell into the breech of his 
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rifle. The sound of a rifle-shot might throw the panther 
off balance, give King a chance to chase him off again 
and force him to tree. David fired into the air. 

The sound of the shot shattered everything. The 
roaring stopped. King’s barking stopped. For a 
moment there was utter silence. Then a single, terrible 
cry and utter silence again. 

David seemed stunned for a moment, then he 
plunged savagely on through the salal, fighting his way 
through with a furious, heedless haste, half-crying, 
cursing. 

‘Oh, God,’ — the words were a groan of misery and 
rage, yet faintly a prayer as he twisted and stumbled 
and tripped — ‘Oh, God, forgive me for a fool.’ 

King knew the meaning of a rifle-shot. King always 
looked round towards the sound of a rifle-shot. David 
could see the whole thing: the panther standing there, 
mouth open wide, roaring his fury and hate; King 
careless of him yet careful, daring him to come on, 
barking, dancing. Then the shot. Silence. King 
looking back over his shoulder towards the sound. 
The panther’s spring and King’s backward leap, too 
late. A single cry as the paw-stroke snapped his neck. 

David stumbled on. He came at last to the side- 
hill and began to search. Once or twice he called to 
King, but he knew it was hopeless and the silence that 
followed each call was so sickeningly empty of every- 
thing save the dull agony of unbelievable loss that he 
gave it up and searched on in silence. He worked 
slowly up the hill, searching everywhere, crawling under 
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the salal, peering, hoping, unutterably lonely. For a 
long while misery dulled his mind and he did not sense 
that he was being watched; then the knowledge broke 
suddenly upon him and he glanced up quickly. He 
saw nothing, but he grew more alert and began to look 
into each tree he passed, to watch the slope above him 
for a glimpse of red or tawny-yellow. 

He came at last to the boulder and saw the marks 
of Blackstreak’s spring in the torn moss on top of it. 
He went a few yards down the hill and climbed on 
to a great pile of limbs at the foot of a cedar tree. From 
there, standing with one hand against the trunk of the 
tree to steady himself, he saw King; King curled up as 
though asleep, a little way below him on the hillside. 

Almost he had moved to jump from the pile of limbs 
and run down to the dog. Then he knew that the 
panther was close, watching him. Very slowly he turned 
until he was facing up the hill, looking straight towards 
the moss-covered boulder. 

Blackstreak was standing behind the boulder. He 
had been watching David all through his search for 
King, keeping always out of sight yet rarely more than 
a few feet away. Now he was at the supreme moment 
of his life. He had killed the man’s dog. The man 
was foolish and blind; the man had disturbed him, 
driven him from his bed and his kill. Blackstreak’s mild 
curlosity about man and his doings had turned to a 
sullen savage hate. Any fear of man, reasoned or 
unreasoned, was utterly forgotten. His ears were flat 
back against his skull. His whole face was set in a 
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silent snarl. In his eyes was contempt, insolence, a 
shade of curiosity still, and rage—rage above all 
things. 

David turned slowly and looked straight into those 
savage eyes. He could see Blackstreak’s head above 
the flat top of the rock and his own eyes answered the 
hate in the panther’s. Blackstreak’s stare did not falter. 
His lips twitched silently to a wider snarl. That was all. 

David silently cursed the fate that had set him up 
on the pile of limbs, in a hopeless position for a steady 
shot. Blackstreak’s muscles may have been tensed to 
spring, or he may have been waiting for some more 
definite movement from the man. David drew slowly 
away from the tree, raised his rifle slowly. Blackstreak’s 
eyes still glared down at him. David fired. A thrashing 
in the brush behind the big rock told him that King 
was avenged, but he turned down the hill, not up, as 
he leapt from the pile of branches. 
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CHAPTER IV 


BLACKSTREAK had travelled down the Storm River to- 
wards death. But when Nassa turned down the Wapiti 
as the first snow fell on the Heather Plateau, she bore 
life within her — Blackstreak’s life. 

It was with her as the snow-line crept farther and 
farther down the slopes of the high hills, as the deer 
moved slowly down and she followed them; with her 
all the while she killed and fed and roamed. It drove 
her to hunt more skilfully, to kill more frequently, to 
guard herself more carefully against weakness and 
fatigue. It even drove her, through an instinct that had 
survived generations of comparative security, to forsake 
her usual winter range around Wolverine Lake and tra- 
vel farther down towards the coast, into country that the 
wolves only find when the snow is very deep in the hills. 

It quickened within her as she came to the great 
bend in the river below Wapiti Lake, and urged her 
to search among thickets and mazes of windfalls until 
she found a dry, warm place beneath the up-torn root 
of a great Douglas fir. Here she settled herself, for the 
lives within her were heavy. In a little while she slipped 
them from her, three lives, tiny and blind and mewing. 
The night after her cubs were born she went out and 
killed a yearling doe, barely a hundred yards away from 
the big root. 
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It was late in December, about five months after 
she had been with Blackstreak on the Plateau, when 
Nassa began to suckle her cubs. For fourteen days they 
remained blind, then they opened misty, slate-blue 
eyes and began to take note of their small world. It 
was a good world. Their mother’s body was with them 
nearly all the time, and it provided food and warmth. 
When it was not with them they were cold and miser- 
able, so they huddled together beneath the root, each 
one fighting for a place between the other two. 

But Nassa cared little enough about leaving them, 
even after their eyes were open. She had to kill often 
— sometimes twice within a week —to keep up her 
strength, but hunting was easy and she roamed but 
little. She loved to lie on her side under the root and 
offer her milk to the cubs; she loved to feel their strug- 
gles to reach her when she first lay down, to hear them 
pawing at one another and mewing until at last each 
found what it wanted and settled to gorge itself, tiny 
paws working rhythmically against her udder, tiny 
stomachs swelling almost visibly to rounded tightness, 
tiny voices grunting with eagerness, then purring 
satisfaction. 

They grew quickly. At four weeks they were over 
a foot long from their pink nostrils to the pointed tips 
of their long, barred tails. Their bodies were a pale 
tawny colour, marked all over with great dark brown 
spots, spots that were almost perfect circles. Their 
paws and fore-legs seemed disproportionately broad 
and heavy, and one of the three, the only male, was 
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already slightly larger and stronger than the other two. 
Sometimes, sitting up peacefully, contented or curious, 
they seemed harmless, pretty little things, far more 
attractive to watch than the prettiest of domestic 
kittens. But if anything frightened or disturbed them 
they instantly became tiny furies, backing away, paws 
raised ready to strike, ears laid flat back against their 
skulls, snarling and hissing. And even in repose, even 
in clumsy play, they had a dignity that is not to be 
found in ordinary kittens. The smooth rhythm of 
their miniature yet powerful muscles; the savage black 
patches, sprouting long white whiskers from either side 
of strangely wise and confident faces — these were 
strong, menacing, definite things, even in such tiny, 
utterly dependent creatures. 

Nassa had chosen her place well, but she was not 
quite without worries during those first weeks. A lone 
wolf was following her, living upon the remains of her 
kills. She despised the wolf, and he had no wish to 
meet her face to face, but she feared him for her cubs 
and dared not leave them long in case he should happen 
upon them. And whenever she returned to them after 
feeding she circled and doubled and waited on her 
tracks to make sure that she was not followed. 

Not until two or three weeks after the cubs had first 
opened their eyes did she begin to roam at all widely 
again, and then she nearly always travelled at night, 
making a vague, irregular circle, two or three miles in 
diameter. Beside Blackstreak she had seemed a slender, 
light, graceful thing, yet she was really a mass of tre- 
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mendously powerful muscles and tendons and sinews, 
all of which had to be working efficiently if she was to 
live, all of which had to be exercised if they were to 
work efficiently. So, at times, the urge to roam was 
stronger upon her than the urge to be with her cubs. 
But her thoughts were never far from the cubs and no 
matter where she happened to be, near them or far 
away, up-wind of them or down-wind, in strange 
country or familiar country, she could always go back 
to them by the straightest of straight lines if she so 
wished. And often a sudden intuitive anxiety drove 
her back — only to find the cubs exactly as she had 
left them, huddled together beneath the sheltering root. 

Fortunately there was little snow that winter and 
few hunters were tempted out, even by the bounty of 
forty dollars that the government offered on the hide 
of any and every panther over the age of two weeks. 
David Milton had returned to his home near the mouth 
of the Wapiti after the death of King, and he also went 
out into the woods less frequently than usual that year, 
though he hunted a good deal along the streams that 
flow into the Wapiti below the big bend. So Nassa 
saw neither dogs nor men near her precious patch of 
windfalls, and in time she even ceased to worry a great 
deal about the wolf — he was a scavenger, a hanger-on, 
a snapper-up of bones and pieces of hide and hair and 
entrails with which she would never have concerned 
herself. And the cubs were growing stronger, more able 
to hide themselves from any danger that threatened 
them while she was away. 
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When they were about a month old the cubs began 
to realize that there was a far bigger world than the 
patch of dry earth beneath the shelter of the big fir root. 
Ki-yu, the male, was the most definite and determined 
of the three. He had always been the first to settle 
himself to his mother’s udder, always the last to leave 
it when his stomach could hold no more. Now he was 
the first to crawl out from the shelter of the root and 
gaze insolently upon the outside world of tangled forest 
and piled windfalls. 

But it was a bad moment for the first venture, for 
his mother returned silently from nowhere almost as 
he settled himself on his haunches, picked him up 
gently by the loose fur of his back and carried him 
down under the root again. He hissed and swore at 
her, but he was contented enough to be with her — and 
determined enough to crawl out again as soon as she 
next left them. 

This time he had the world to himself, so he sat 
down to examine it, ears cocked, tongue darting out 
now and then to lick his nose appreciatively. Soon the 
other two cubs came out and sat near him, and soon it 
was not enough to sit there and admire. One had to 
travel and touch, to explore and climb and experiment. 

Within three or four yards of the root were many 
strange and wonderful things. A leaf that crackled 
underfoot and had to be subdued with a snarl and a 
mighty paw-stroke; a piece of moss that waved gently 
on a low-hanging limb until pounced upon and torn 
from its place; another limb, into which one backed 
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when fighting with the moss and which instantly be- 
came a menace, to be faced by a tremendous bound, 
all four feet off the ground at once, and a prodigious 
turn. It was all good. Then a blue jay, coming on 
silent wings from silence, scolded rudely, raucously; so 
it was time to snarl vicious, half-frightened little snarls 
and back away. The blue jay hopped and fluttered 
twenty feet nearer; more snarls and little growls. Ki-yu 
wouldn’t back away any more. He opened his mouth 
and spat, and his ears lay flat. His whole face became 
a mask of rage and his grey-blue eyes flashed terrifying 
threats. But the blue jay only laughed and flew up 
on to a log. 

Nassa found them all three curled peacefully to- 
gether under the root when she came back, but she 
knew they had been outside and seemed to accept it 
quietly enough from then on; they had been out and 
were safe; they would go out again and return safely 
again. So they learned to play in and out among the 
windfalls, to climb a little and chase one another, to 
fall safely, to jump and lope and spring, always balanc- 
ing themselves with the swing of their long tails. 
Playing and climbing began to build their muscles, 
taught them the use of claws and teeth, something of 
the use of eyes and ears and nose. | 

One day the three of them had climbed on to the 
big fir and were playing along the trunk. Ki-yu chased 
one sister, caught her and rolled her over on her back. 
The other sister galloped clumsily down the log after 
him, her whole attention centred upon the exact spot 
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on his tail that she would bite when she reached him. 
But something distracted her before she reached him. 
Her gallop changed abruptly to a slow, stiff walk and 
she stared ahead of her, searching among criss-crossed 
windfalls for she knew not what. Suddenly she found 
it, stopped sharply and crouched back. A strange, 
full-grown panther was standing a little way off, 
motionless, head raised, fore-paws set on a fallen tree, 
watching the cubs. A moment later the other little 
female stopped fighting Ki-yu and looked backwards 
form where she was lying. She too saw the strange 
panther. Ki-yu continued his attack upon her throat 
for a moment, then found her unresisting, sensed that 
something was amiss and looked up. For a moment all 
three cubs were motionless, then Ki-yu backed away 
suspiciously. The first little female rolled over and 
crouched. The other one was still crouching, glaring. 
Ki-yu stood and glared also. 

The strange panther watched all their movements. 
She seemed fascinated by the cubs, curious about them, 
but in no way hostile. Suddenly she moved her head, 
looked past them and snarled. Ki-yu spat; his two 
sisters opened their jaws and hissed. Then a red shape 
hurled past them. The strange female turned and Jeapt 
away, with Nassa bounding close behind her. Ki-yu 
and his sisters gazed interestedly at the spot where 
they had seen the last twirl of their mother’s great round 
tail. Then Nassa came back and they followed her 
down under the root. 
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CHAPTER V 


WHEN her cubs were between two and three months 
old, Nassa began to wean them. One night she went 
out and killed a young doe, ate her fill from it, then 
returned to the cubs. It was still scarcely daylight next 
morning when she stirred from under the root. She 
circled the windfall patch, then came back towards the 
root, stopped a little way from it and called to the cubs 
with the same shrill whistle that she and Blackstreak 
had uttered as they sought one another on the Plateau. 
The cubs answered and came out one by one from under 
the root, then sat outside, watching their mother. She 
called again and they answered and ran to her. She 
turned and went on a little way, then stopped and 
called again, looking back at them. And again they 
came tumbling towards her. 

After that they seemed to know that she wanted 
them to follow her. They followed quietly at first, in 
single file, placing their big paws exactly as she placed 
hers. They came to a swamp and crossed it, leaving 
tracks in the mud at the edge. At a glance it would have 
seemed from those tracks that only a single panther 
had passed that way, so carefully had Ki-yu placed 
each paw in the corresponding track left by his mother, 
so carefully had his sisters followed in his tracks. 
Closer examination would have revealed a queer con- 
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fusion of pad-marks within each track — one set of 
large pads and imposed upon them a set of smaller pads. 
But by the grace of St. Francis no one passed near the 
tracks, either to glance at them or to examine them. 

From the time it had started out until the time it 
reached the swamp the procession formed by Nassa 
and her cubs had been sedate and dignified. But 
directly it was safely across the swamp it broke up. 
The cubs ran alongside their mother, chased one 
another, even stopped to roll over and play. She called 
to them at last and they came back and walked beside 
her, still playing a little but staying close to her. Then, 
as suddenly as it had broken up, the procession formed 
again and the four of them were in single file, the cubs 
stepping carefully in their mother’s tracks. 

So they came to the kill. Ki-yu saw it and winded 
it before his sisters. He stopped at once and crouched 
down, claws out, ears back, growling. One of his 
sisters drew level with him. He spat and struck at her. 
She struck back at him, then they all three followed on 
behind Nassa, suspiciously, still growling. 

Nassa had eaten the short-ribs and part of the haunch 
on the side of the doe that lay uppermost. Now she 
turned at once to the fore-quarter and began plucking 
the hairs from it with her short front teeth, paying no 
attention at all to the cubs. Ki-yu went to the haunch, 
hissed at it, drew back, then jumped forward and buried 
his teeth in the meat. He growled, shook his head, tried 
to back away and draw the whole deer with him. He 
struggled and fought for nearly half a minute before he 
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gave it up. Then he raised his head and glared threat- 
eningly at his mother. She went on quietly feeding 
from the shoulder of the deer, so he turned from her 
towards his sisters, who were trying to tear some meat 
from the saddle, above the short ribs. 

He seemed to realize at last that his possession of the 
haunch was more or less undisputed, and he settled 
himself to feed, growling all the while and watching 
the others suspiciously from the corners of his eyes. 
Meat! Upon his determination to fight for meat, upon 
the degree of ferocity and persistence with which he 
would hunt and kill, his whole life was dependent. 
So the instinct to be savage and possessive when 
meat was within reach was all-powerful, and the first 
scent of meat from his mother’s kill aroused that in- 
stinct until it blotted all others from him. He ate 
ferociously, suspiciously, biting off great pieces of meat 
and swallowing them whole. Sometimes, in his haste, 
he attempted to swallow too large a piece and it stuck 
in his throat, half-choking him. Then he coughed and 
strained until it came up into his mouth and he could 
try, trembling with eagerness, to swallow it again. 

On that first day of meat there was room for all four 
of them and little need to fight. But Nassa seemed in 
no hurry to kill again and she led them back each day 
to the carcase of the doe, until at last only scraps were 
left. Then the cubs fought in savage earnest, with teeth 
and claws doing their fierce best to injure or maim or 
kill. Tawny fur flew in all directions, voices came 
savagely from deep down in tiny chests, straining with 
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the burden of their hate; eyes flashed unutterable, 
deadly things. 

Ki-yu was the first to settle himself, with a piece of 
shoulder that was far more than he could eat at one 
time. A sister came creeping cautiously from behind 
him; crouching low to the ground as though she hoped 
he would not see her, her eyes fixed on the meat. 
Ki-yu stopped feeding and grabbed the meat between 
his jaws; his ears flattened and he growled, looking 
back at her out of the corners of his eyes. She stopped, 
then came on. Ki-yu bit off two or three mouthfuls 
and bolted them hurriedly, then grabbed the meat 
again and growled more savagely than before. ‘The little 
female was almost within reach of the meat. Ki-yu 
exploded suddenly into a ball of fur and claws and teeth; 
the teeth were still fast in the meat; claws of hind-paws 
and one fore-paw gripped the ground; claws of the other 
fore-paw struck squarely on top of his sister’s head. 
She retreated. 

They all settled at last — more or less. But even then 
a continuous growling and snarling went on and it 
seemed that a new fight would break out at any moment. 
Once his mother came too close to Ki-yu. His small 
body tensed and his sharp white tecth sank deep into his 
piece of meat; growling, he seemed ready to fight or to 
spring away, carrying the meat with him. Mother or 
sister, it was all the same to him; food was food; upon 
it his life depended and with his life he would fight 
for it. 

As she weaned her cubs Nassa began to lead them on 
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longer and longer journeys through the woods, as 
though preparing them for the panther’s life of almost 
incessant roaming. The sheltered patch of earth 
beneath the big fir root had long ago ceased to be any- 
thing more than a haven in time of violent storm or a 
place of retreat from anything that seemed too strange 
to be trusted. Now even the windfall patch became 
just an unimportant corner in the woods, and the cubs 
went out into the world, following their mother as they 
had followed her to the first kill. 

The weather was growing warmer all the time and 
the deer were gradually working back towards the high- 
places. When the last scraps of each kill had been 
worried and chewed and quarrelled over, Nassa always 
turned upstream too, travelling without haste, apparent- 
ly without definite purpose, towards Wapiti Lake. 
~ One day early in May the four of them reached the 
foot of the lake. The cubs were about five months old 
and their spots had begun to fade a little, leaving their 
coats a pale, mottled, red-brown colour. They were 
well-grown — Ki-yu weighed about thirty-five pounds 
and his sisters probably five pounds less than that. 
All three of them were confident, fearless, serene in 
what seemed to them the fullness of great wisdom. 
Nothing that moved in the forest could harm them. 
Life was play and feeding, basking in the sun or sleep- 
ing; it filled all their desires and asked little in return. 
They knew and understood the few things that were 
expected of them and neither their strength nor their 
intelligence was ever unduly taxed. Their chief task, 
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almost the only task that ever conflicted with their 
immediate desires, was to follow their mother, walking 
as she walked, looking about them as she looked about 
her, stopping when she stopped, starting again when 
she started again. This they did in a happy, undis- 
ciplined way, often breaking off to play or chase shadows 
or stare with insolent curiosity at something they could 
not quite understand, until at last Nassa dropped them 
and went off on her own, to kill or to roam. 

She dropped them now, at the foot of the lake. 
What she did, how she persuaded them to stay behind 
instead of following her as they had followed her all 
the morning, it is difficult to say. She may have uttered 
some sound to show her intention; more probably there 
was a sign in the way she moved or turned her head 
towards them or sprang suddenly away from them. 
Certainly they knew instantly that she did not want 
them to follow her any more, and they made no move 
to do so. They sat quietly at the foot of a cedar tree, 
a little way from the edge of the lake, watching her 
keenly until she disappeared among the trees; then they 
turned unconcernedly away and went about their own 
business. 

Ki-yu was the last to lose interest in his mother’s 
disappearance. Finally he blinked two or three times, 
licked his whiskers solemnly and walked away to a 
patch of sunlight, where he lay down and began to 
wash himself. He washed lazily, as a cat does, eyes half- 
closed against the sun, head raised just clear of the 
ground, licking a curled fore-paw with his red tongue, 
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then rubbing it carefully across his face. After a long 
while he lost interest, stretched out and went to sleep. 

But the cubs never slept very long or very soundly 
unless their stomachs were heavy with meat. Soon a 
big fly came buzzing near Ki-yu’s head. Ki-yu’s ears 
twitched, gently at first, then more sharply. The fly 
buzzed again, settled. Ki-yu shook his head vigorously, 
sat up, blinked, yawned widely. Then he stretched 
himself, raising each fore-paw from the ground and 
shaking it with a little, vibrating movement, and began 
to search for something to do. 

Both his sisters were behind him; his mother was 
nowhere in sight. So he opened his jaws and wrinkled 
his lips in a little, shrill, plaintive whistle that came 
straight from his throat in a sort of hiss, the call that 
is common to all panthers, of whatever age or sex, and 
that seems inevitably to draw an answer from any 
panther within hearing of it. One of the little females 
heard the call in her sleep, woke up, raised her head 
and answered. Her lips wrinkled, as Ki-yu’s had, to 
a mild snarl in making the sound; but her eyes were 
peaceful, eager only to keep faith and prevent the call 
from going unanswered. Ki-yu turned and pounced 
joyfully upon her, and they began to play. 

It was friendly, scrambling, rough play that led in 
and out among logs and windfalls and roots, sometimes 
half-way up a small tree and quickly down again, some- 
times out on to the lake-shore, sometimes twenty or 
thirty yards back into the woods. 

Ki-yu was stronger and heavier than his sister and 
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soon began to hurt her. Her ears went back and her 
claws came out; she rolled over on her back and began 
to use her hind-claws fiercely, to seek a good grip for 
her teeth with quick, darting movements of her head. 
Ki-yu continued his attack until at last she uttered a 
little protesting cry. Then he drew back. She jumped 
up and scampered away, with Ki-yu close behind her 
swinging tail. 

The play went on for a long time. The other sister 
joined in and the three of them rolled over in a ball of 
claws and teeth and tails. It was all friendlv, all of it 
play, all of it threads and shadows and indications of 
what life was to be. Running, they seemed strangely 
awkward and clumsy — but the clumsiness came from 
over-developed fore-legs and fore-paws, from hind-legs 
disproportionately long with the power of springing, 
from the balancing swing of tails heavy enough to guide 
and turn the whole body in mid-air. Small movements 
— stroke of fore-paw, grab of teeth — these were swift 
and accurate beyond belief. 

And for all its roughness and energy the play was 
nearly always silent, always restrained. It was as though 
the cubs fully realized that they were only playing, felt 
that they were condescending a little, that in surrender- 
ing themselves absolutely to the mood they would be 
betraying their birthright of dignity. There were 
sudden pauses, when all three sat quietly disregarding 
one another until one pounced and started it all again. 
The end was absolutely sudden, without apparent 
reason. Ki-yu just stopped playing and walked away. 
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His sisters sat still for a moment, looking after him, 
then followed. All three walked very deliberately for 
about half an hour, and came at last to a slope where 
the afternoon sun struck warmly. Quietly they settled 
to rest and wash themselves. 

An hour later Nassa came silently back to them. 
She licked each one, sharply, carelessly, and walked 
awav. They followed and in a little while she brought 
them to the kill. Ki-yu bounded forward eagerly and 
almost at once was eating contentedly. A fresh kill, 
room for all of them. Now and then he purred softly, 
and his fore-paws pressed rhythmically against the 
meat, as they had pressed at his mother’s udder. 


CHAPTER VI 


ALONG the full length of the eastern shore of Wapiti 
Lake runs a high hill, which harbours an abundance 
of deer both in summer and winter. In summer, it 1s 
true, many deer leave the hill and travel up the valley 
to the Heather Plateau, but many also remain to feed 
among the swamps on top of the hill, two or three thou- 
sand feet above sea-level. In winter the deer from the 
Plateau return and those that have stayed in the 
swamps drop down to feed with them on the salal ridges 
just above the lake. 

Long ago this hill was named Blacktail Hill by a 
hunter who had killed many great bucks on its slopes, 
and now the name has found its way on to the maps of 
the Wapiti country and is established. It is a quiet, 
beautiful hill, full of secret and lovely places that are 
peculiarly its own, yet in all outward ways typical of 
the hundreds of lesser mountains of Vancouver Island. 
Here and there it is cut by deep draws, scarred with 
gaunt grey bluffs; half-way up the lake a rock-slide pours 
down it in an impassable cascade of tumbled granite. 
But that is not the character of the hill; for the most 
part it is well-timbered, smooth and rounded and gentle, 
nothing more than a quiet, definite suggestion of the 
real ruggedness that lies in the mountains a little farther 
back, nearer the heart of the Island. 
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From the lower end of the lake the hill slopes upward 
quite gently for some little distance, through a scattering 
of great red cedars and Sitka spruces, heavy with limbs 
and moss. Then the slope grows suddenly steeper and 
the timber becomes a magnificent stand of Douglas fir 
and hemlock, acre upon acre of tall, perfect trees that 
rise cleanly, without a limb or a mark upon their 
straight trunks, until they burst into a mass of dark 
green two hundred feet from the ground. Towards 
the crest of the hill, barely a thousand feet above sea- 
level at this lower end, the trees suddenly become small 
and scattered and there is more light; for the rock is 
close to the surface of the ground, often covered only 
by a coat of dry, pale-green moss. 

Nassa and her cubs worked up through the heavily 
timbered slopes at once, then spent several days among 
the mild bluffs at the top of this first part of the hill, 
where the deer are plentiful even in May. But they had 
not stopped travelling. With each new kill they moved 
a little nearer the great draw that cuts right across the 
hill, about a third of the way from the foot of the lake, 
and divides the southern end from the higher, more 
rugged main part. One night they cleaned up the re- 
mains of a buck Nassa had pulled down right on the 
edge of the draw. The next day they travelled, across 
the draw, on past the top of the broad rock-slide that 
runs right down to the lake, climbing through open 
salal ridges, through an old burn, past steep bluffs and 
a mighty funnel of rock, clear up to the broad, uneven 
ridge that is the back-bone of the whole main hill. 
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This was their summer hunting ground, a border- 
line that was not quite mountain country, nor quite 
timberland. It was a place of a thousand hollows and 
dips and depressions, of every size and kind. Some 
were just thick, shady places, many were swamps, one 
or two of the largest were little lakes. The trees were 
small and clean, yellow cedar, pine, young fir, all with 
the hard strong look that comes with the effort of growth 
on shallow soil at a high elevation. The dips and 
hollows were divided by narrow ridges; the swamps 
were wrought into an intricate network by humps of 
rock, now bare, now covered by a growth of moss and 
heather and a few stunted pines. 

Over and through it all was sunlight; bright, clear 
sunlight and breezes that were fast melting the few 
remaining patches of snow. It was country that Nassa 
knew, that she had learned to trust. The deer were 
plentiful enough up there, even in fullest summer, to 
make it a simple matter for her to kill as often as her 
fast-growing family needed meat. There were pleasant 
places where she and the cubs could lie out in the sun; 
thickets enough to give concealment and a sense of 
security; a few windfalls for shelter, and rough country 
close at hand—country that had served her once 
already, when David Milton’s dogs were pressing her 
closely. But above all it was remote. Man seldom came 
to disturb it, so she could drop her cubs and leave them 
without fear whenever she wished. 

She stayed there with the cubs all through the summer 
and autumn, and she was still there in December, when 
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the first snows began to settle. All the while she had 
been drifting back more and more to her ordinary life. 
The old Wapiti male came regularly to visit her and 
she often left the cubs for twelve hours at a stretch, to 
go off and roam with him. She roamed a good deal by 
herself too, and sometimes killed for herself and feasted 
alone. But always she returned to the cubs, to kill for 
them and watch over them and guide them through 
the woods. 

In December, at a year old, they were as dependent 
upon her as they had been when she first weaned them, 
though Ki-yu was fully as large as she was and the 
female cubs were very little smaller. Their spots had all 
melted into the splendid fawn colour of young, full- 
grown panthers — not quite grey, nor quite lion-yellow, 
but a colour that seemed to have in it both grey and 
yellow and a faint sheen of mauve, a colour dependent 
upon the light that struck it and upon its surroundings; 
always inconspicuous, always handsome. Neck and 
throat were a deep cream colour, almost as smooth and 
perfect as the summer chest-plumage of a drake mer- 
ganser. Black patches showed fiercely against the white 
on each side of their jaws; and long white whiskers, 
strong and bristling, grew straight out from the black 
patches tapering finely and drooping downwards a little 
at the ends. Resting, they seemed full-grown panthers. 
But when they moved, walking or playing, they were still 
cubs. A shade of awkwardness, looseness, clumsiness, 
showed here and there, in the lift of a paw or the effort 
of a spring; muscles were almost developed, but not yet 
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properly knit, not yet co-ordinated by the service for 
which they were intended. And there was youthful- 
ness, a Jack of purpose, a careless acceptance of undis- 
turbed, effortless life in their eyes, in the set of their 
heads, in their readiness to break off into heedless play 
at any time. 

For they were not yet killers. Ki-yu, it is true, had 
once pounced upon a blue grouse and eaten it fiercely, 
growling and striking the while to keep his sisters back. 
One of the sisters had killed a squirrel and Ki-yu had 
eaten most of that too, after a fight that scattered mot- 
tled fur to the four winds. Other little birds and animals 
— mice and wrens, a swamp-robin, a fledgling wood- 
pecker unaccountably on the ground instead of safely 
in its nest — had been pounced upon and killed from 
time to time. But these killings were prompted by a 
half-playful instinct to chase whatever moved rather 
than by a definite desire for food; that came a moment 
or two later, when the creature was warm and dead and 
bleeding. 

It was a half-playful instinct, too, that prompted the 
cubs to bound in clumsy, futile pursuit when they came 
suddenly upon unsuspecting deer, for Nassa made not 
the slightest effort to teach them to kill until they were 
within a few days of a year old. Then, on a morning 
when fresh snow had settled heavily on top of the hill, 
she led them out for the first lesson. There was a foot 
of dry white powder in the open places, and several 
inches beneath the trees of even the densest thickets. 
Neither Nassa nor the cubs had fed since the morning 
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before, when they had finished the last scraps of a kill 
in a swamp on top of the hill; all through the night, 
while it snowed, they had slept in the shelter of a patch 
of windfalls. 

An hour before daylight they started out, in single 
file, silent, sinking deeply in the fresh snow. They 
walked carefully, the cubs stepping exactly in their 
mother’s track, as they had from the earliest days; the 
four of them leaving behind a print in the snow that 
said plainly now: ‘One panther has passed this way. 
Only one.’ 

Dawn was just breaking as they came to the place 
that Nassa had chosen, though she had travelled 
directly to it, without stopping to hunt on the way. 
It was a wide bench at the foot of a long slope, some 
little way below the crest of the hill, just above an old 
burn that had allowed the wind to cut in upon a stand 
of magnificent young fir trees and mow them down. 

Nassa stopped suddenly as she came in sight of the 
chaos of long, piled trunks and upturned roots. Behind 
her the cubs stopped, silent, frozen to an attitude of 
waiting that borrowed tenseness from the purpose each 
seemed to sense in the attitude of its mother. Apart 
from times of feeding, from one or two short periods 
of alarm, this was the first truly serious moment of their 
lives. Nassa raised her head and wrinkled her nose, 
searching for a breeze. But there was none, so she 
swung sharply down the hill and began to circle the 
windfalls. 

She made a complete circle, crossed her track again; 
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the cubs followed, step for step, unconsciously imitating 
every move she made. At the place where she had first 
stopped she swung sharply again and in two great, 
silent bounds was standing straight up, hind-feet on 
one log, fore-paws set on another a foot or two higher. 
In the same second, silently also, the three cubs were 
beside her, standing as she was standing, staring as 
she was staring, straight at a little band of five black- 
tail deer. The deer were utterly unconscious of them, 
feeding quietly on the heavy salal brush that had grown 
up in the light the firtops no longer shut away. 

Then a doe raised her head. Ki-yu’s eyes glowed 
and the heavy muscles of his shoulders quivered slightly. 
The deer were suddenly uneasy. All five heads were 
raised. The doe moved. Ki-yu bounded for her, his 
sisters the barest fraction of a second behind him. 
Three great leaps he made, then a fourth that should 
have carried him on to the shoulders of the bouncing, 
twisting doe. But his stroke missed — not by a fraction, 
but by three or four yards — and he landed sprawling 
and clawing in the salal. His sisters, chasing other deer, 
missed also and for a moment the windfall patch was 
a furious pattern of tails —five short, bobbing, up- 
turned white tails, three long, frantically revolving, 
heavy brown tails. 

Nassa had watched without moving. But now she 
turned and leapt smoothly up the hill, at right angles 
to the direction taken by the cubs. A crashing in the 
salal brush stopped her abruptly on top of a high wind- 
fall, all her four feet bunched together beneath her. 
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She hung there, motionless in a pose that seemed the 
essence of motion; a great buck burst from a thicket of 
hemlock saplings and came bouncing towards her, his 
head held high, searching for danger with a proud, 
confident gaze. Fleeing from the cubs, he had come 
suddenly upon the fresh scent left by the panthers 
when they had circled the windfalls. Confused, he had 
turned back. Now he came straight towards Nassa and 
yet did not see her. She reached him in a single, effort- 
less leap, and his long death-cry summoned the cubs 
from their vain chase. 

That was the first lesson and it was repeated many 
times before any of the cubs so much as drew blood 
with a claw-stroke. But Nassa’s patience seemed end- 
less. If they missed once she Jed them quietly to another 
place and let them try again and again, until at last, 
many days after that first lesson, Ki-yu landed squarely 
on the rump of a fawn. The other two cubs turned 
back from the deer they were chasing and joined him. 
And so, between the three of them, clumsily and un- 
tidily, the first kill was made. 

But even then hunting was little more than a new 
game. Nassa still killed for them, regularly, unfailingly. 
There was no penalty for failure, so they learned slowly. 
Their efforts were solemn, seemingly purposeful, care- 
ful, intense; but they were imitating their mother in 
everything she did. Her movements held threat of 
tremendous power, tremendous determination, so the 
cubs also seemed powerful, determined; but Nassa’s 
determination sprang from the clear knowledge that in 
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not within them, to drive them to learn rapidly. 

Late in January, when the heavy snow came, the 
cubs were still unable to kill with any degree of certainty 
at all. The deer left the top of the hill and yarded in 
great numbers on the lower slopes, just above the lake, 
feeding on the salal in the open places where wind and 
sun kept the snow at a depth of two feet or less. Nassa 
followed them down, killing a full-grown buck or doe 
nearly every day. For the deer were poor after the 
running season and from the hard winter, and she had 
to feed four full-grown panthers. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Davip Mixton had been in to Wapiti Lake twice 
already that winter, once in December and once in 
January; but early in February he made time for a third 
trip, for he knew that at least one panther was still 
working Blacktail Hill. 

David was essentially a professional hunter. He made 
his living — supported a family and kept up his house 
at the mouth of Wapiti River — almost entirely by 
hunting panthers. In summer and early autumn when 
there was no snow on the ground, he found time to 
guide sportsmen and look after his small ranch; but 
he was ready at any time of year to go out with his dogs, 
and all through the winter he hunted regularly and per- 
sistently, as other men go to work each day in office 
or shop or factory. And he had to reckon on competi- 
tion just as other men reckon on competition in busi- 
ness. Years earlier, when he had first started hunting 
panthers and the government was offering an unimpres- 
sive five dollars on the head of each panther killed, he 
had been the only hunter to take the work at all seri- 
ously. But the bounty had been steadily increased 
through half a dozen stages until it reached forty 
dollars, drawing out more and more hunters with 
each increase. Now a good panther dog was worth 
two or three, even five hundred dollars, and it seemed 
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that the woods would soon be overrun by dogs and 
men. 

David had to face also the handicap of the jealousy 
that always follows upon success; farmers and woods- 
men, almost without realizing it, were anxious to tell 
any hunter rather than David of a track or a sign they 
had found. So David covered his country carefully, 
mapping in his mind the range of each panther whose 
track he crossed, and returning again and again to hunt 
it, until his dogs treed it or he was satisfied that some 
other hunter had killed it. 

His trips to Wapiti Lake in December and January, 
one of which had taken him on a complete circle of the 
whole wide base of Blacktail Hill, had not been fruitless. 
On the first he had killed a female with two almost full- 
grown cubs; on the second, when he had circled the hill, 
he had killed a female and a large male. And though he 
had not come upon any sign of Nassa and her cubs, 
he had crossed the track of the old Wapiti male, leading 
down the valley after one of his visits to Nassa, and had 
followed it for two days without coming close enough 
to loose the dogs. It was the memory of this track 
that brought him back now; sooner or later, he knew, 
some other hunter would come upon it and follow it 
up. But he hoped to be able to make a quick journey 
in towards the foot of the lake, cut off the track some- 
where along the Wapiti River and get back out of the 
timber with the old male’s hide in his packsack well 
before nightfall. 

But he travelled all the way up the Wapiti without 
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striking the track and only reached the foot of the lake 
about two hours before dusk, for a light crust on top 
of the snow had made travelling slow and difficult. 
At the edge of the swamp by the outlet of the lake he 
stopped and listened. He could hear ravens working, 
not far away; so he walked out into the swamp until 
he could see them. They were all along the east shore 
of the lake, at the foot of Blacktail Hill, some flying 
along the line of the tree tops on slow, black wings, 
some settled in the trees, some on the ground; now and 
then one rose from the salal brush and flew ponderously, 
to perch on a limb, croaking and looking down. For 
Nassa and her cubs had scattered the remains of many 
carcases along the foot of the hill, and the ravens were 
at their work of scavenging. 

David shrugged his shoulders and looked up at the 
sun. Even had he been unable to see the ravens he 
would have known from the note of their calls that they 
were feeding; and the ravens of Vancouver Island are 
generally feeding where a panther has killed. 

He had two dogs with him, a hound and a pup. The 
hound was Jim, a wise, dependable old dog who had 
taken King’s place. He was a cross, half foxhound, 
half bloodhound, but the foxhound blood was stronger 
in him, so much stronger that he seemed at first glance 
to be pure-bred, an exceptionally large and powerful 
foxhound, though the wrinkled forehead of the blood- 
hound showed plainly when he set his ears forward. 
The pup was a son of King from an Alsatian bitch; a 
bright, keen-looking dog who was still learning, and 
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learning but slowly. David squatted on his heels and 
took the hound’s head in his hands. 

‘Well, Jim old fellow, it looks like a night out,’ he 
said gently, and the old hound looked up at him mourn- 
fully, as though he understood the meaning of the 
words. The pup was jealous and pawed eagerly at 
David’s arm, panting a little and wagging his tail. 
David laughed and stood up, rubbing the butt of his 
rifle along the pup’s back. ‘Oh, I know you don’t mind, 
good for nothing, with that great thick coat of yours. 
But look at poor Jim; he’s shivering already, and he’s 
the one that counts.’ 

The pup still wagged his tail vigorously, though 
David had turned away and was watching the ravens 
again. David shook his head regretfully. “We'll have 
to stay. There’s something bad on that hill; either 
that old male’s turned killer or else there’s a female 
up there with a bunch of cubs.’ 

He hesitated a moment longer. It would be a cold 
night. He thought of the trip out, the drive home from 
the farms at the edge of the timber; of changing from 
his sweat-soaked clothes and sitting down to a hot 
meal, then stretching his legs to the heat of the maple 
logs burning in the big open fireplace of his living room. 
He shivered and smiled, and went on. Forty dollars 
at least — over a hundred if he could find a female 
with two or three cubs somewhere on the hill. After 
all, one had to make money to pay for a warm supper 
and maple wood in a fireplace of one’s own! And it 
would be a good chance for the pup to learn. 
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Travelling along the foot of the hill, about a hundred 
yards back in the timber from the lake-shore, David 
soon found a panther-kill. But it was several days old 
and he began to wish that he had turned back, for it 
seemed that tracking would be almost impossible. The 
deer were yarded near the lake in such numbers that 
they had trodden deep trails into the snow everywhere, 
and any panthers working the country would have 
followed those trails, leaving little mark on the packed 
snow; and what mark they had left would almost 
certainly have been trampled out of sight by the feet 
of the deer that had passed along the trails after them. 

He found the remains of two more kills, fresher than 
the first one, yet picked quite clean. He shook his head, 
discarding his first belief that they might be the work 
of an old male, closely followed by scores of hungry 
ravens. Even the largest bones had been torn one from 
another, scattered and chewed. It could only be the 
work of a female and her cubs. 

He went on a little way from the third kill, then 
stopped and bent down eagerly, holding the dogs back 
behind him. A single panther track, quite fresh, was 
leading up the hill. Nassa had circled to the lake that 
morning and back to where she had left her cubs, a 
little way up the hill. David straightened himself, 
and Jim began fussing eagerly at the track. David 
watched him anxiously, then glanced up to gauge the 
light, though he knew already that in half an hour it 
would be too dark to see the sights of his rifle. He 
looked down at Jim again. The hound’s long tail was 
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waving and his eyes were on David, begging leave to 
go on the track. 

‘All right, old man,’ and with a single long howl 
Jim went, breaking the crust of the snow and flinging 
it behind him with eager, scrambling feet. 

Nassa was lying up with her cubs, less than half a 
mile from where David had found her track. She heard 
Jim’s first howl echoing among the trees, clear as a bell 
on the frosty air; her ears went back and she snarled. 
The cuks heard too, and snarled in faithful imitation. 
A deep confident bay followed upon that first howl, 
then another and another, till the woods were ringing 
with sound. Nassa knew it was time to be away. She 
turned suddenly and began to climb. The cubs fol- 
lowed her. 

David waited where he had first struck the track, 
listening eagerly to the deep music of the hound’s joy. 
The pup was whining anxiously and quivering all over 
— David was gripping his muzzle in his right hand, to 
keep him from barking; for he dared not miss the mes- 
sage that might be in any one of Jim’s deep notes. He 
heard the old dog travelling up the hill, fast and straight 
away from him. A smile of pure happiness hung on his 
lips and he turned to the pup. 

‘Oh, Jack, shut up and listen to him. Isn’t he grand? 
Will you be like that one day? Lord, did you ever hear 
such a voice as that?’ Then: ‘Come on, good for 
nothing. They’re not going to turn now. Let’s get 
after ‘em.’ 

Ki-yu was following his mother, realizing dimly that 
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something was wrong, but uncertain, puzzled by her 
sudden determination to travel, and travel fast. The 
two female cubs were even more puzzled than he was. 
They bounded after Nassa and Ki-yu for a little way, 
then stopped and looked back, then bounded forward 
again. Jim’s deep baying was suddenly close, steady, 
nerve-shattering. Nassa went on, Ki-yu a yard or two 
behind her. The two female cubs stopped and hesitated. 
They were confused, now looking ahead after Nassa 
and Ki-yu, now looking back towards the sound that 
came steadily closer. They saw Jim’s tail, waving above 
the brush. A moment later Jim came out into the open 
and stopped, his mouth open in a steady roar. One cub 
turned to the right and in three jumps was up in the 
branches of a smal] hemlock. The other bounded 
ahead a little way and climbed rapidly into another 
tree. They were not afraid — the eyes that looked down 
at Jim as he bayed at the foot of the first tree had far 
more of curiosity than of fear or hatred in them — 
but they were bound by age-old instinct to take refuge 
in trees from any trouble that it seemed unnecessary 
to face. To them Jim was more nearly a wolf than 
anything else, and panthers know well enough that 
wolves will soon leave the foot of a tree. 

But Jim bayed them steadily, standing on _ his 
hind-feet in the snow, his fore-feet planted as far 
up the trunk of the little hemlock as he could reach. 
his body shaking with the volume of sound that 
poured from his mouth. Farther down the hill David 
heard the change of note. He bent swiftly down and 
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loosed Jack, then hurried on. Daylight was slipping 
away fast. 

A few seconds after David had loosed him Jack joined 
Jim at that first tree, and the two bayed steadily until 
David came up. David caught them and tied them up 
a little way from the foot of the tree, then shot the first 
cub and began to follow the track of the second. He 
found her quickly, but it was already too dark to see 
the sights and he had to reach into his packsack for 
his flashlight before he could shoot her. 

He went up to where she lay in the snow and made 
sure that she was dead, then turned back and loosed 
the dogs. He leaned his rifle against a tree and stood 
watching them worry the first cub, scratching his head 
and frowning. 

‘Well,’ he said slowly. “The old lady’s somewhere 
close, but I’m not going to put the dogs on to her to- 
night. She’ll be back to look for the cubs anyway.’ 
And he nodded, as though this last thought had decided 
him. ‘Yes,’ he repeated. ‘She’ll be back to look for ’em 
and we can get her to-morrow. But I’ve got to get home 
by to-morrow night, whatever happens. Should be 
home to-night really.’ 

He looked about him and went on talking in the dull, 
quiet voice of a man who talks to himself because there 
is no one else to talk to. ‘Good place to camp right 
here. Better make a fire.’ He reached into his packsack 
for his hatchet and in a few minutes he had built a 
great fire of fir bark. He skinned the first cub by its 
light and the dogs tore at the fat along the belly as he 
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worked — this was their inalienable right, their reward 
for work well done, and David never withheld it from 
them, though their jerking bothered him, and he had 
to use the knife carefully for fear of cutting them. 

Nassa had travelled less than a quarter of a mile after 
her two cubs had dropped back before she too leapt 
into a tree. Ki-yu picked another tree a little way from 
her, sprang into it and sat there, watching her. 

She was not unafraid, as her cubs had been. She 
knew that Jim was no harmless wolf, knew that he was 
in some way connected with man and that to meet 
with man face to face was the least desirable of all 
possible things. But instinct was stronger in her than 
reason. The baying disturbed and confused her; every 
muscle in her body strained and longed to carry her 
up the nearest tree, to certain safety. Reason could 
fight that urge and subdue it, but only for a little while. 
Three times before she had escaped dogs — twice 
among steep bluffs, and once when treed after dark — 
but she had never killed a dog, had never learned the 
stolid contempt for them that some old males can 
learn. 

So she stayed in her tree and heard the shots as her 
cubs were killed, even the thud of their bodies striking 
the snow. Then the smoke of David’s fire reached her 
and she could stay there no longer. Quietly she slipped 
down to the ground and stood for a moment at the foot 
of the tree, snarling silently towards David’s camp. 
Then she went on a little way, stopped and called to 
Ki-yu. Ki-yu came up to her and they started away 
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from the scent of the smoke, away from the sounds of 
dogs and man that reached and offended their keen 
ears. 

Ki-yu was confused, and something of his mother’s 
fear was communicated to him. He followed her silently 
for two hours along deer trails, travelling fast up the 
lake and up the hill, away, always away. 

They came to the country of sheer bluffs that lies 
near the head of the lake, and Nassa dropped Ki-yu 
and turned back. She might not have; sometimes a 
panther with one cub safe will not return to look for the 
others. But perhaps her knowledge made her go back, 
as well as her mother instinct; perhaps there was an 
urge of hate, as well as the urge to protect and guard 
at all costs, in that return. She travelled straight back 
to David’s camp without stopping, circled it twice, 
even smelled at the blood in the snow where the second 
cub had fallen, scarcely twenty yards away from the 
fire. The urge was strong to follow the scent of the 
body that had been dragged to the light of the fire, 
but instinctive caution was stronger. The fire was 
still burning brightly. The dogs were sleeping, but 
they were close to the man. Nassa turned away at last 
and went back to Ki-yu. And when the sun broke over 
the hill next morning they were far up the Wapiti, 
almost at Wolverine Lake. 

David sat in front of his fire, dozing, trying to sleep. 
Jim was restless, shivering and whimpering all through 
the long cold night. David pulled him closer to the 
fire, pressed him against his own body; but the short 
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hound coat was not enough to keep him warm. Jack 
slept peacefully, curled on top of the snow. 

With two panther skins rolled up inside his packsack 
David had a sense of accomplishment that helped to 
make the night seem shorter. But even so February 
nights are long and he welcomed the daylight when it 
came. He got up at the first sign of it, hungry and stiff 
and cold, in spite of the fire he had kept burning all 
night. It seemed strange to shoulder his packsack and 
pick up his rifle and so be ready to start the day. Nearly 
always he carried at least a billy and some tea and sugar 
with him but this time he had not bothered to put any- 
thing more than the flashlight and his hatchet and a 
few sandwiches in the packsack — it was to have been 
a short trip! 

He found Nassa’s track at once. That was as he had 
expected; she had returned to look for her cubs. Pro- 
bably, almost certainly, she was still close. He followed 
the track a little way and found the place where Ki-yu 
had come down from his tree. At that he shook his 
head. ‘She might be anywhere now.’ But he kept on 
until he lost the track in a well-worn deer trail. For 
a while he followed the trail, then picked up the track 
again, lost it again in another deer trail. Jim’s feet were 
bleeding, cut by the crusted snow. The old dog looked 
sad and tired, but wanted to go on. David smiled, then 
bent down and rubbed his ears. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘It’s too bad, but we’ve got to go back. 
‘Nother time.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Davip MILTON returned to the Wapiti Lake country 
a few days later, and spent two nights out on the hill 
before he was satisfied that Nassa and her cub were no 
longer working there. On the morning after the second 
night he was in the bluff country at the northern end 
of the hill, so he turned down towards the head of 
Wapiti Lake, intending to follow the river up to 
Wolverine Lake. As he came to the river he met the 
fresh track of a young male, heading down the valley; 
and after a moment’s hesitation he turned back and 
followed it. It led him across the river and all down the 
west shore of the lake, then across from the foot of the 
lake to Davie’s River and across Davie’s River to An- 
drews River. Near Andrews River the male had killed 
and had eaten a great meal, so that Jim treed him within 
five minutes of jumping him from his bed. 

That chance prevented David from hunting Ki-yu 
and Nassa again that winter. He had to hunt along 
several streams farther down the island, and by the 
time he was free to make another trip up the Wapiti 
the snow was fast disappearing and the best part of 
the season was over. 

Ki-yu continued to travel with his mother all through 
the spring and summer and until late in September, 
when he was a year and nine months old and fully 
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thirty pounds heavier than she was. Once or twice 
during this time he managed to pull down a deer, but 
Nassa still did nearly all the hunting, still led the way 
through the woods, still dropped him when she felt 
inclined and came back later to pick him up. 

In September Ki-yu began to scrape. He didn’t 
achieve the deep, heavy, assured scrape that Black- 
streak had left behind him everywhere in the woods. 
He had no knowledge of that, or desire to achieve it. 
He simply felt a thrill in all his muscles, a thrill along his 
spine, in his haunches, in his heavy shoulders and fore- 
arms. And so, now and then, he arched his back and 
tensed all his muscles against that thrill, scratching 
untidily at the ground with his fore-paws as he did so. 

There were other signs that he was approaching 
maturity; his neck swelled and his head seemed sud- 
denly broader and heavier, so that he looked altogether 
a different beast from his slim red mother. The old 
Wapiti male came to visit Nassa that month and he 
recognized the difference in Ki-yu when he first struck 
his scent, long before he saw him. But Ki-yu himself 
was as yet scarcely conscious of the change; he had seen 
the old male many times before, and even travelled 
with him and Nassa as they roamed over the hill, 
resting quietly behind them as they played up and down 
some rocky moss-covered slope, or playing himself, at 
a respectful distance, when his sisters were still alive. 

So he stood his ground when he heard the male call 
and heard his mother answer. The male appeared 
suddenly beside Nassa, but he took no notice of her; 
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he paced slowly towards Ki-yu, snarling. Ki-yu snarled 
back, nervously, but the old male still paced towards 
him, lifting his forepaws softly, his long dark tail 
snaking behind him. Ki-yu’s eyes wavered; he looked 
quickly away, then back into the other panther’s fierce 
eyes. His forepaws shifted restlessly and he snarled 
again, drawing back as he did so. The old male sprang 
suddenly towards him. Ki-yu turned and fled, the blood 
starting from a gash along his left flank. The old male 
followed him in twenty-foot bounds for fifty or sixty 
yards, then turned and went back to Nassa. But Ki-yu 
knew nothing of that. He bounded on with all his 
strength for fully a hundred yards after he was safe, 
then his lungs seemed as though they would burst his 
narrow chest, and he slowed to a walk. 

But the walk took him steadily away from Nassa and 
the old male. He was badly frightened, still aware of 
the terrifying threat of bared yellow teeth, of long, 
curved claws reached out to slash and tear him, of a 
huge, tawny body, far heavier and more powerful than 
his own, hurling towards him. So he travelled. He 
had started early 1n the September evening and he 
travelled steadily until the next dawn. Fear had Ieft 
him long ago and the smart of his torn side had died 
away when he came at last to the headwaters of the 
Wapiti and the Heather Plateau — country he had never 
known before. 

All through the day he slept, curled in the. shade of 
a small thicket. When he woke, towards dusk, he called 
once or twice for his mother before he remembered 
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that she was nowhere near him. But his longing for her 
was quite faint; he had been alone often before and he 
seemed almost to realize that here was a new freedom; 
he was stiff from sleeping and his muscles thrilled in 
that strange new way, so he arched his back and scraped. 
The movement roused his sleeping flesh, broke the 
stiffness from it, and his body quivered to the sensation; 
he walked a little way, stiff-legged, and scraped again. 
Then he chased his tail until his wounded side hurt 
him and he fell to licking it with his rasping tongue. 
And at last he felt the raw ache of hunger in his belly, 
so he called again to his mother, eagerly, urgently. 

But only the hard scolding of a Canada jay answered 
him. He turned down from the thicket, found a game- 
trail, and began to travel along it. The trail was hard 
and bare through the September heather, leading over 
gentle rises, down into little hollows, now over rock, 
now over hard-baked ground. Ki-yu was not hunting 
yet, though an unfailing instinct kept him travelling 
up-wind; and very soon the scent of deer came to him, 
strong and fresh on the light breeze. He crouched low 
in the trail and began to stalk. He crept over a little 
rise and could see several deer, bucks and does, feeding 
in a band a few yards from the trail. But there must have 
been some lack of smoothness in his movements, or 
else a too-eager claw unsheathed itself a little, to strike 
lightly against a stone. A big buck raised his gleaming 
new antlers; a moment later Ki-yu was chasing bobbing 
white tails. 

In less than a dozen bounds he stopped and stood 
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still in the heather, looking after the fleeing deer. His 
eyes glared fiercely and his tail swept angrily from side 
to side. Then he turned back to the trail and travelled 
slowly along it, stopping often with lifted paw and nose 
wrinkled to search the wind for scent. And in a little 
while he came to a narrow belt of trees beside a small 
lake. 

The timber seemed good to him, and almost as he 
entered it he found scent. This time his stalk was good 
— the shade of trees and brush and the shelter of fallen 
logs helped him too—and he came quickly within 
springing distance of a great buck, who was lying 
quietly on his bed. Ki-yu sprang for him, with all the 
drive of his long hind-legs in the spring. The spring 
was as silent as movement can be, but the buck heard it 
and bounded to his feet without even a glance towards 
the danger that threatened him. Ki-yu’s great tail 
curved sideways and swung him in mid-air — but not 
far enough. He landed on the buck’s haunches. 

The impact knocked the buck sideways, crumpled his 
hind-legs. But his sharp fore-feet still gripped the 
ground and he scrambled wildly up, with Ki-yu clawing 
at his rump in frantic endeavour to scramble forward 
and reach his neck. The buck started down towards 
the lake, carrying Ki-yu with him. Ki-yu struggled 
and fought to keep his hold, but his hind-legs slipped 
down and were dragging along the ground. Head back, 
eyes wild, the buck plunged on towards the water, 
bearing his clawing burden with the mighty strength 
of utter terror. They passed close to a log that gave 
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one of Ki-yu’s hind-legs purchase for a second spring. . 
The buck crumpled again, struggled to his feet, went 
on again. So they came to the water. The buck 
splashed in. Ki-yu sprang frantically back and away, 
towards the shore. The buck waded out, began to 
swim. 

Ki-yu turned savagely back into the timber. The 
struggle had shaken him, but it had aroused his desire 
to feed until it was unendurable. He longed to feel 
flesh beneath his claws again, to grip and tear with his 
teeth. 

Back in the timber he travelled down-wind a little 
way, found a log and stretched himself out on it, sullen, 
hungry, watchful. 

But the buck didn’t cross the lake. He wanted to be 
back in the timber, wanted to lie up on his bed until 
his wounds were healed. His first instinct had been to 
get away, as far as possible. The effort of swimming 
satisfied that, and he had been secure in the little belt 
of timber beside the lake for so long that he was unable 
to realize that the panther might still be lurking there. 
He reached the middle of the lake, then circled back 
and landed on the shore he had just left, about a hundred 
yards down-wind, but still up-wind of where Ki-yu was 
lying. 

Ki-yu heard him wade ashore, heard the water drip- 
ping from him as he entered the timber. Quietly he 
crept forward. The buck came on towards him, making 
scarcely a rustle as he passed through the brush, 
scarcely the faintest sound as his light hooves touched 
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the ground. But Ki-yu heard him, crept forward again, 
and waited. The buck came on. Ki-yu sprang and this 
time the spring was perfect. He landed squarely on 
the buck’s shoulders. Swiftly his fore-paws reached 
round, claws out, and gripped the buck’s nose, then 
wrenched sharply up and back. The buck gave a 
single long death-cry, and Ki-yu had killed, cleanly 
and swiftly, as a full-grown panther should kill. 

For a full minute after he had killed Ki-yu stood 
astride of the buck, staring ahead of him as though 
challenging any creature, great or small, to take his 
meat from him. Nothing moved in the timber. It was 
dark now, so that the lake showed dully between the 
trees and all colours were extinct; but there was light 
enough for Ki-yu’s great eyes to see; little rays of light 
everywhere, useless to the day-moving animals, but 
strong enough to be picked up and used by Ki-yu’s 
widely dilated pupils, rendered sensitive and adaptable 
to the faintest reflection of light by the nocturnal habits 
of generations of ancestors. 

He turned at last to his meal, going about it de- 
liberately, skilfully, controlled in this also by the im- 
memorial habits of panthers. When the Vancouver 
Island wolves kill, they kill untidily; when they feed 
they feed untidily, tearing meat from bone and bone 
from bone, scattering the debris of their feeding in all 
directions — for wolves hunt in packs; the kill will be 
finished in a single meal; they have no instinct to avoid 
waste, because there will be no waste. But panthers 
hunt alone, kill alone, feed alone. One blacktail deer 
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will feed a panther for several days. And panthers will 
not touch tainted meat unless they are too sick or too 
old to kill. So a panther feeds tidily and goes about it 
almost always in the way that will waste as little meat 
as possible. 

Ki-yu crouched beside the carcase of his buck and 
began at once to pluck bunches of hair from the hide 
over the short ribs. He worked with the short teeth 
in the front of his upper and lower jaws, seeking to 
expose the hide to the slash of the long sharp tusks 
in each side of his jaws. He plucked the hairs im- 
patiently and often swallowed them, so that they went 
down to line his stomach and keep it clear of the tape- 
worms that are always waiting to drain the strength of 
a meat-eating animal. 

He finished plucking at last and began to tear the 
hide, ripping it away from the short ribs. Soon he had 
bitten off several ribs and was chewing them con- 
tentedly. In killing he had not disembowelled the buck, 
had not marked it save with his claws when he reached 
round to reach its head back. But as he opened the 
carcase and tore away the short ribs, the entrails dropped 
out on to the ground and the gases they formed escaped 
into the air instead of bloating and tainting the carcase 
within a few hours. 

Ki-yu fed well, utterly contented. Nothing came to 
disturb him and he turned away at last, sluggish and 
heavy with meat. He went a few yards from the 
carcase, curled up and slept. 
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CHAPTER IX 


LaTE the next afternoon Ki-yu woke up and stretched 
himself. The urge to scrape came to him again and he 
did scrape —- still untidily, uncertainly. He went down 
to the buck, but turned away from it; he felt sick, 
wanted to roam, to get away from the scent and sight 
of meat. Another desire was driving him also; a dim, 
unrealized desire, but a desire that was strong, that made 
him restless, sent him to search. 

In a little while he slipped out of the timber and 
passed over the rim of the basin in which the lake lay. 
For two hours he paced steadily along game trails, 
feeling the sickness leave him, finding life and strength 
in his muscles again. He was miles away from the lake 
and the little patch of timber and the carcase of the 
buck when he found the scent which fitted his unrealized 
desire. He stopped and scraped, more certainly now, 
but still untidily, first with one paw, then with the 
other. He called sharply twice; and the answer came to 
him from over a little roll in the Plateau. 

He called again and went on, following the scent. 
The answer came to him again, but the one who gave 
it was no nearer than before. Ki-yu bounded forward 
eagerly and came in sight of her. She had stopped and 
was sitting a little way up a gentle slope, at the top of 
a great bare slab of rock. A belt of dark, stunted trees 
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crowned the ridge behind her. Ki-yu called to her and 
she answered. He moved a few paces towards her, 
slowly, and she bounded at once towards the top of the 
ridge. Ki-yu advanced again, still slowly, then crossed 
the dip in two great bounds and started up the slope. 
She waited for him, still turned away as though ready 
to flee when he came too close, but looking back, 
watching him. Suddenly she called to him, with a little 
jerk of her body, eagerly, excitedly; then she rolled over 
on her side and lay there, her paws raised to her face, 
still watching him. Ki-yu came close to her; she 
struck at him gently with one paw and rolled away 
from him. He came closer again and she rolled over 
on her back so that she was looking up at him, both 
fore-paws raised; but she did not strike and very soon 
they were playing. 

They played together only for a little while, then 
Ki-yu stopped and she went on playing by herself. 
She was young — perhaps two or three years old — and 
strangely slight beside Ki-yu. Her grace was slender 
and fine, quick and light. His was heavy and massive, 
deliberate, threatening, although he was young and still 
not fully developed. Her fore-arms were feeble things 
beside his, her whole body was slimmer and shorter; 
her haunches were so light that it almost seemed, when 
she stood up, that her hind legs were longer than his. 
But her head was the slenderest, loveliest part of her, 
just as Ki-yu’s head was the most massive, impressive 
part of him. A man’s long fingers could have circled 
her muzzle, a child's could have spanned the distance 
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between her ears, a babe’s the distance between her 
eyes; but her head was not narrow — just slender and 
lovely, perfectly proportioned to the whole of her. 

Her lower jaw was long and ran back to join her 
creamy throat. Ki-yu’s neck was heavy, seemed to 
flow trom his chin to his chest, covering his throat. 
But in the female’s slenderness was power and precision 
of movement; long, hard muscles rippled beneath her 
skin as she played, and she turned quickly this way and 
that, leapt sideways or forwards with sure control of 
her lithe body. 

Ki-yu watched solemnly while she played and at last 
grew restless. Play with her touched no memory of 
play with his sisters; it was an altogether different 
thing, pleasant in itself but not an end in itself. He 
felt an urge that was still unsatisfied, that drove him 
on to search again; so he got up and walked away. 
She watched him go, then ran after him as he had 
known she would. They travelled together till day- 
light. 

As the sun lit the tall white peak of Elk Mountain, 
when the Heather Plateau was still in shadow, they 
separated — quite suddenly, without sign or warning 
of their intention, but without indication that either 
had intended otherwise. Ki-yu returned to the belt of 
timber beside the lake and fed again from the carcase 
of the buck. A little before nightfall he left the belt 
of timber and searched across the Plateau until he found 
the female again, then roamed with her until dawn. 
At dawn they separated to feed, but they were only 
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apart for a short while. And so passed a week of days 
and nights. 

At the end of the fifth night Ki-yu made his last 
meal from the carcase of the big buck. It was October 
and there was frost each night on the Plateau. He did 
not kill again at once, but roamed steadily with the 
female, until the urge to travel and search came upon 
him again. Then he left her, quite suddenly, without 
hesitation. The urge to be with her had gone from him 
altogether, leaving him only the urge to travel, to be 
alone. 

So he turned away from the Heather Plateau and 
began to follow the Wapiti down towards Wolverine 
Lake. But he travelled only a short way, for he was 
hungry. Down in the timber, barely a mile from the 
edge of the Plateau, he winded a deer. He stalked 
carefully and killed — not as perfectly as he had killed 
the big buck, but still certainly, as a matter of course. 
Muscles were learning their work; necessity had driven 
him and taught him; hunger had changed hunting from 
a game to a part of life. 

His kill was a small buck with spikes that had already 
turned from gleaming yellow to a beautiful deep brown 
colour. Ki-yu feasted mightily and slept in gorged 
security for three days and nights, then left head and 
hide and a few scattered bones as the sign of his work 
and set out to travel. He skirted the upper end of 
Wolverine Lake and cut across from there to the high 
swamp at the head of Davie’s River, where he found 
another female. For three days he travelled with her, 
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then killed again, gorged again, grew restless again and 
travelled on. 

The remaining weeks of that autumn passed easily for 
Ki-yu. He found and travelled with several females 
and, by a chance that might easily not have so favoured 
him, met with no other male. Travelling through the 
woods, killing and feeding alone, he was safe from 
everything but man. No healthy panther will touch 
another’s kill, and panthers do not fight wantonly. But 
had a larger and older male found Ki-yu with a female, 
probably Ki-yu would have died. For Ki-yu was gain- 
ing in strength and confidence daily; he was learning 
a solid, tolerant contempt for all things that moved in 
the forest; nothing would dare to molest him or dispute 
with him. Had another male disputed his possession 
of a female Ki-yu would have met threat with threat, 
would have stayed to fight, would have stayed, almost 
certainly, to be killed. 

Ki-yu, 1n killing and feeding and sleeping, in roaming 
by himself and with females, was beginning to find his 
life. His joys were utterly sub-conscious joys, utterly 
simple joys of the senses. As he turned down from the 
heather-laden breezes of the Plateau the damp, earthy 
scent of the woods was pleasant to him — though he did 
not know it and would never have turned back from the 
Plateau to find the scent. The rub of salal brush against 
his flanks and the softness of fir and hemlock needles 
beneath his pads was pleasant to him — though he did 
not know it and travelled for any reasons but these. 
The warm strong scent of deer was often pleasant in 
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his nostrils, and the sight of a buck or a doe feeding 
quietly within range of his spring often brought a gleam 
of fierce delight to his eyes — though he hunted only 
when he was hungry. 

It was pleasant to lie on a rock in the full warmth of 
the sun. Pleasant to curl up in the dry shelter of a root 
in a night of storm and cold, heavy rain. Pleasant to 
swim across a river, though it would never have oc- 
curred to him to swim because the movement of water 
against his body was pleasant. The taste of fresh, 
steaming flesh was pleasant to him — though he fed, 
as he hunted, because he was hungry. The crunch of 
his teeth on a bone was pleasant, though he crushed 
bones only to swallow them more easily. These joys 
were all incidental to his life. Not one of them, by 
itself, could have swung him a yard from his course 
along a trail. 

There was a keener joy in the power and smoothness 
of his muscles, a joy of which he was sometimes almost 
fully conscious. The full stroke of a fore-paw was a 
thing of mighty, almost realized satisfaction. The 
bunching of his haunches for a spring, the knotting of 
his shoulders and the rigidity of his forearms as he 
scraped, the swell of his neck as he dragged a kill from 
the open to the shelter of a thicket — these, too, were 
almost realized, and joy in his body could make him 
stop and play by himself sometimes, or swing him from 
a trail to bound after a deer that he knew he had no 
hope of catching, did not really wish to catch. But 
even these joys were wrapped and bound in other things, 
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were incidental; play was part of an instinct to keep 
himself supple and sure in his movements; he bounded 
after deer that were hopelessly beyond his reach because 
his muscles responded to an urge that came from the 
sight of movement — they had to be ready to respond, 
without his thought, to the movements of his quarry 
when he was hunting in earnest. 

And all joy in his muscles was bound up in the one 
urge besides the urge of hunger that controlled his life 
— the urge to seek out the female, which was not always 
directly and entirely the urge to reproduce himself. 
He did not seek females solely to mate. Sooner or later, 
it is true, he mated with every female he travelled with, 
and the idea of mating was always strong in his mind. 
But panthers have no short, definite mating season; 
they travel together all through the year, find pleasure 
in playing together, in being together. Ki-yu sought 
these pleasures, for some of the females he travelled 
with in those first months of his real life were not ready 
to mate until a year, or even two years later. 

That is one of the reasons why he escaped death 
from the teeth and claws of older males when he was 
still not fully matured. Of the females he found and 
travelled with in those first few months, not one was 
ready to mate when he found her. 


CHAPTER X 


THE winter passed for Ki-yu as the autumn had passed; 
in killing and feeding, in roaming and visiting the three 
or four females that he seemed to have appropriated to 
himself. David Milton hunted Blacktail Hill and killed 
six panthers -— they had all travelled over the divide 
from the West Coast of the Island, where the salal 
brush is so thick in the everlastingly wet woods that 
few hunters go out. He hunted Davie’s River and 
Andrews River also, and many of the other streams 
that flow down towards the eastern shore of the Island. 
But he never crossed Ki-yu’s track, for Ki-yu kept far 
back, sometimes in the hills to the west of Wolverine 
Lake, sometimes up along the Wapiti between Wol- 
verine Lake and the Heather Plateau, sometimes over 
among the swamps at the head of Davie’s River. 
Chance, not fear, guided him; his females clung to 
the back country and he stayed where they were. He 
knew nothing of the dangers and attractions of the 
country farther down the rivers, and for some reason, 
perhaps because he vaguely remembered his flight 
from the old Wapiti male, he did not return to 
Blacktail Hill. 

Some panthers live out their whole lives on Van- 
couver Island without becoming aware of the existence 
of man. They stay always far back and are killed before 
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they grow old enough to be driven to turn down to 
the beaches for food, so that their lives do not conflict 
with man’s interests —in fact thev are wholly bene- 
ficial to man, for they keep the deer from growing too 
numerous, to be half-starved, then decimated by 
disease. But Ki-yu was not destined to live such a life. 
In the spring after he had left his mother there came 
upon him an urge to roam, a strong, insistent urge that 
was not satisfied by a single night of travelling. It came 
upon him when he had been for several days with Mora, 
the female at the head of Davie’s River, and it drove 
him straight up towards the Heather Plateau until he 
was struggling through deep, rotten snow. He kept on 
until the snow became too deep, then turned back and 
travelled straight down the Wapiti, past Wolverine 
Lake, past Wapiti Lake, past the big bend in the river, 
clear down to the edge of the timber. 

He had travelled all the time at a steady pace, stop- 
ping neither to kill nor to rest. A little way from the 
edge of the timber he came upon a well-worn trail and 
followed it, head low, his whole movement more silent 
than the drift of the down that the wind blows from 
dry fireweed. He saw the light through the trees 
ahead of him, but did not hesitate or shorten his 
pace by the least fraction of an inch. He kept right 
on to the last trees, then stopped and stood gazing 
down at the treeless land that stretched before him 
to the sea. 

In the last few miles he had swung gradually away 
from the river, so that he was now turned almost 
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directly towards the east. All around him was a tangle 
of dead tree-tops and brush; below that stretched a 
long steep slope, dotted with great Douglas fir stumps, 
matted with wasted logs and dead, uprooted saplings 
amongst which the fireweed grew rankly, not yet 
flowering. From the foot of the slope the land was flat, 
still dotted with blackened stumps, lined with a net- 
work of deserted railway lines. Here and there a farm 
showed fresh and green in the midst of the dreary 
waste of black and brown, or a belt of timber still stood, 
dark and isolated, too poor to have merited destruction. 
Beyond the waste land the Gulf of Georgia was a wisp 
of blue haze. And beyond that again the mountains of 
the mainland rose through everlasting dark-green to 
impressive, uneven white. Ki-yu saw only the open 
country, country strange and undesirable, far different 
from the open country of the Heather Plateau. He 
turned back from it and began to follow the edge of 
the timber. 

In a little while he seemed to sense that the contour 
of the hill was taking him in a semi-circle, for he cut 
back from the light and travelled over the hill, straight 
west through the timber. Soon there was light ahead 
of him again and soon he was looking down on the 
beginning of the flat, fertile stretch of land that belongs 
to the pale, handsome Jersey herds of the Wapiti 
Valley farmers. 

Directly below him, in the stretch of flat land along 
the river between hill and hill, was a cluster of small 
farms. It was evening. Men were passing back and 
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forth among the buildings and a pattern of strange 
sounds came up to Ki-yu through the warm, still air; 
the clatter of a pail set down, the crisp blow of an axe; 
a woman’s laugh and a man’s shout; the lowing of cows 
in the stalls and the thud of a hoof against boards, the 
clatter of chickens going up to roost. Strange scents 
too; the scent of wood smoke came to him, vaguely as- 
sociated with terror, though it was the light smoke of 
dry alder, far different from the heavy, pitchy smoke 
of fir bark. The scent of cattle, and of man. Scent of 
cooking and the scent of fresh, warm milk. All these 
things came up from the valley, for the valley was 
stirring and murmuring with spring; cows were milking, 
alders were showering their catkins, maples were bud- 
ding, human blood was thinning, making for laughter 
and activity and talk. Ki-yu sat watching, ears cocked, 
eyes wide and unblinking. He was curious, interested, 
unafraid. 

But an instinct of generations warned him that this 
open country was not for him —in daylight. So he 
turned back from it all and walked slowly into the half- 
darkness of the timber. He was hungry and in a little 
while he killed a doe, feasted, then slept. 

All the next day he lay at the edge of the timber, 
crouched along a sloping log, motionless, inconspicuous, 
watching. At dusk he went into the open and started 
down the hill. He was cautious and alert, using the 
cover of logs and saplings, stopping often to stare down 
at the lighted farms or listen to the many strange, faint 
sounds that came up from the valley. At last he reached 
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the beginning of the cleared grass-land and stopped, 
crouched in a clump of tall bracken. The last light went 
out in the nearest farmhouse and there was no sound 
save for the peaceful stirring of the cattle and the night 
sounds that Ki-yu already knew; but Ki-yu stayed 
motionless for an hour, then got up and followed along 
the uneven fence that divided the farm from the un- 
cleared land. 

He came to the river, turned and went back along 
the same line until he reached the clump of bracken 
in which he had crouched. He crouched there again, 
patient, not at all afraid or uncertain, but cautious in 
spite of himself. In the woods there was nothing to 
molest him; he moved silently and inconspicuously 
because it was his habit and instinct to do so, because 
by doing so he was able to hunt successfully and so to 
live. Here also his instinct was to be inconspicuous, to 
see and not be seen; it was a strange place, full of new 
things; instinct warned him to avoid it, but curiosity 
and the insolence born of strength and long security 
were stronger than the warning. Kui-yu got up and 
slipped through the fence, crossed the border-line be- 
tween wilderness and civilization. 

He stayed only a short while around the farm build- 
ings. He was just roaming, still trying to satisfy the 
urge that had driven him from the female at the head 
of Davie’s River, trying to satisfy the curiosity aroused 
in him by the sights and sounds that had reached him 
as he lay on top of the hill. Soon he turned away and 
travelled straight back to the timber, back to his kill. 
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He fed while it was still dark and slept into the after- 
noon of the next day. 

But Carl Sandstrom, who farmed the land on that 
side of the river, saw Ki-yu’s track near his barn. He 
crossed the river and talked to his neighbour, a farmer 
named Andrews. 

‘Didn’t touch anything,’ he told Andrews. ‘Just 
seemed to be prowling round. But he'll likely be back, 
and sooner or later he’ll do some damage.’ 

Andrews nodded. He was the man after whom 
Andrews River had been named and had been a trapper 
and hunter for vears before he took to farming. 

‘Yes, they’re sneaking brutes,’ he said. ‘But I guess 
we can go out this evening and settle him.’ 

Sandstrom frowned, as though the idea did not 
altogether appeal to him. ‘Maybe I’d better send down 
for Milton.’ 

But Andrews snorted disgust. “Why waste forty 
dollars? I’ve been around the woods long enough to 
know how to get that fellow. There’s nothing to it 
if you’ve got a good dog, and Mac here,’ he patted the 
head of a big Airedale who was standing close beside 
him, ‘will put that joker up a tree in no time at all. 
Only we may as well wait till this evening, when the 
scent’ll be better. Ground’s pretty dry right now.’ 

Sandstrom, who was a quiet, good-natured old man, 
felt disinclined to argue. But David Milton had killed 
panthers for him before, and his faith in him was very 
strong. ‘Well, you know,’ he said slowly. ‘“There’s 
quite a trick to 1t when there’s no snow on the ground. 
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And Milton’s a pretty slick hunter — that’s all he 
does.’ 

Andrews laughed. ‘Oh, Mac’ll do it all for us. I’ve 
been out with panther hunters before and it pretty 
nearly all depends on the dogs. The man I got Mac 
from treed several bears with him, so you can bet your 
life he’ll chase this cat up a tree 1n no time at all and 
all we'll have to do is follow him. I'll come over to 
your place soon after five o’clock — will that be all 
right with you?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Sandstrom, still unwillingly. ‘I 
guess so. See you then.’ And he went back across the 
river. 
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CHAPTER XI 


On the day after he had been down to the farm Ki-yu 
stirred from his bed quite early, while the afternoon 
sun was still hot. He went down to his kill, over 
which he had scratched a light covering of maple 
leaves, but turned away without uncovering it, for 
he had fed well the night before. The meal was 
almost digested now and he felt restless, so he 
turned back into the timber and travelled steadily 
along game trails, stopping only to scrape now and 
then. 

Andrews and Sandstrom, the two farmers, got away 
to a later start than they had intended. The scent 
around the farm was strong and confusing, for the 
ground had not yet dried out after the winter and there 
had been no wind all day. Mac, the Airedale, was 
excitable and inexperienced, and Andrews started him 
on the track near the barn instead of taking him up 
the hill and attempting to cross the scent again well 
away from the confusion of Ki-yu’s prowling. So Mac 
followed Ki-yu’s trail along the line of the fence to 
the river, lost it there and wasted many valuable minutes 
questing up and down along the bank before he could 
be persuaded to turn and follow it back again to the 
clump of bracken where Ki-yu had crouched. From 
the bracken he swung back again into the pasture, so 
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Andrews rated him and hauled him back, and finally 
he started up the hill. 

The scent was good, even in the open logging-works, 
and Mac, on a straightforward line at last, travelled 
fast, making no sound. The men were at a disadvan- 
tage in the tangle of logs and saplings, and were barely 
half way up the hill when the dog, still running silently, 
disappeared into the woods. But they climbed on up 
to the woods and went in for a hundred yards or so, 
then found themselves at a loss to tell which way to 
turn. They stood still for a little while and listened 
hopefully for some sound from Mac. In the timber 
the light was already dim and they soon began to grow 
uneasy, glancing back frequently along the way they 
had come. 

Andrews had started out confidently, in the lead, but 
even he was worried and uncertain. 

‘Funny Mac don’t make any noise,’ he said at last, 
turning to Sandstrom. ‘I’d have thought he’d ’ve 
barked if he struck fresh scent, and that brute ought 
to be lying up pretty close. Still, I guess we'll hear 
him soon.’ , 

Carl Sandstrom had followed quietly, plainly not 
expecting much from the expedition. But he nodded 
when Andrews spoke to him. ‘I guess so,’ he agreed 
vaguely. Then he added: ‘But some of those panthers 
are bad actors with a dog.’ 

Andrews seemed about to laugh, then frowned in- 
stead. ‘Yes,’ he said soberly. ‘That’s right enough. 
Milton’s lost two or three — there’s all kinds of stories 
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about hunters losing dogs, but generally they seem to 
pick up a panther that’s hanging round a farm without 
much trouble. Still, I’d hate to lose Mac; didn’t think 
he’d go off silent like that.’ 

For a little longer they listened without talking, then 
started on into the woods. But soon they stopped again, 
for they couldnt tell which way to turn. They could 
only stand still and listen, walk a little way, then listen 
and hope again, thinking many times that they heard 
distant barking, moving towards it, failing to hear it 
again. 

Ki-yu had been roaming for several hours when he 
first heard Mac on his trail, but he was not more than 
a mile or two from his kill. Mac was travelling fast, 
taking the scent breast-high as he brushed past salal 
leaves and the low branches of saplings. Ki-yu heard 
him when he was still two or three hundred yards 
away and stopped in the trail, his ears pricked. Then 
he turned round and stood waiting, the tip of his tail 
twitching now and then, his head raised, his whole 
body posed easily and gracefully. 

Mac had followed the scent swiftly and faithfully 
for two long miles from the edge of the pasture. It 
had been growing stronger all the way but he was hot 
and tired and had not been able to find any water to 
drink, so he grew steadily less sensitive to it as it grew 
stronger. But now he crossed a little hollow where it 
was hanging very heavily, for he barked sharply three 
or four times. 

Ki-yu turned almost casually as the sound reached 
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him. One silent, effortless leap carried him fifteen feet 
to one side of the game-trail; he leapt a second time, 
still effortlessly, without haste, and his claws rasped and 
gripped the bark of a small hemlock tree, ten feet 
above the ground. A moment later he was settled 
comfortably on a heavy limb, gazing unconcernedly 
back along the trail. 

Mac came in sight, still travelling fast, barking oc- 
casionally. Ki-yu watched him. He ran on past the 
spot where Ki-yu had waited in the trail, then lost the 
scent and slowed down, puzzled. He quested forward 
a little, nose to the ground, short tail quivering, the 
hairs on his shoulders bristling. Then he turned back, 
still cautious and uncertain. He found the scent again, 
tried to carry it forward; but he could only turn back 
again, puzzled and worried, hunting keenly. 

Ki-yu crouched silently along the big limb that 
jutted straight out from the hemlock, about twelve feet 
above the ground. He watched Mac’s movements with 
an intense, almost friendly curiosity. Mac was search- 
ing busily, circling, turning this way and that, trotting 
eagerly in and out among windfalls and trees and 
brush. Ki-yu’s eyes followed him everywhere, but 
always without hostility — until he turned towards the 
hemlock tree. Then the eyes narrowed and Ki-yu was 
no longer an unconcerned spectator; his muscles tensed 
and his whole body seemed to draw together in pre- 
paredness, 

Mac came on, struck the scent where Ki-yu had 
landed after his leap from the trail, barked excitedly 
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and ran on past the hemlock tree. Ki-yu’s head swung 
round to watch, but still Mac didn’t look up. He came 
slowly back, nose to the ground, turning a little to one 
side and the other in his search. When he was directly 
beneath the tree Ki-yu opened his mouth and hissed, 
a long, low hiss that warned and threatened, almost 
sneered. Mac jumped sideways instantly and barked 
fiercely, then looked up, straight into Ki-yu’s angry 
eyes. 

It was dusk, almost dark, but panther and dog could 
see one another clearly enough. For a long second 
they stared, Ki-yu calmly, Mac adjusting himself, 
measuring his danger. Then Mac leapt, jaws open 
wide, straight for Ki-yu’s throat. He fell far short, 
struck the tree, and dropped back into the salal. He 
picked himself up and jumped again, then seemed to 
realize that Ki-yu was out of reach. He backed a 
little way from the tree, raised his muzzle and began 
to bark. 

For two long hours the barking went on, high- 
pitched, steady, broken only by short pauses as Mac 
circled to a new position or made another hopeless 
attempt to leap for Ki-yu’s throat. Ki-yu crouched 
motionless on the limb, blinking now and then and 
keeping his eyes always towards the dog. Once he 
snarled and shifted a fore-paw restlessly. Each time 
Mac leapt at him Ki-yu hissed, and drew back his paw 
in readiness to strike. 

At the end of two hours Ki-yu seemed as calm and 
as careless of the dog’s nearness as he had been at 
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first. But the steady barking was eating into his brain, 
gradually wearing his patience, stirring him to cold, 
savage fury. Suddenly he stood up on the limb, turned 
a little and began to come down the tree. Mac’s barking 
grew fiercer; he leapt straight up and his jaws snapped 
shut almost within reach of Ki-yu’s paw. Very deliber- 
ately Ki-yu climbed back on to his limb, but he was 
still standing up and the tip of his tail was twitching 
sharply back and forth. 

Mac was frantic with excitement, barking and jump- 
ing, doing all he could to draw Ki-yu into some further 
move. And Ki-yu was ready to be drawn. Without 
the least warning he sprang from the limb, straight out 
and down, and landed thirty feet from the tree. He 
had half-turned in mid-air and as he landed he turned 
a little more and was facing the dog. It was all so 
smooth and effortless that Mac was thrown off balance. 
He turned almost as swiftly as Ki-yu had turned, it is 
true, but his instinct to rush in, to attack any odds 
without hesitation, was subdued by sudden doubt and 
bewilderment. He crouched, ready to move either way, 
and began to bark. 

Ki-yu stood a moment, snarling at him, then began 
to walk towards him, very slowly, very deliberately, 
head low, fore-paws pacing delicately, every least part 
of him menacing, powerful. 

Mac was brave, with the faithful, unreckoning, fierce 
courage that a few big dogs have. He stood his ground, 
still barking. Ki-yu walked on, straight towards him. 
Mac snarled, then rushed forward. He had bluffed 
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bears to a stop with sudden rushes, almost closing, 
leaping back at the last moment to avoid their swift 
movements. But Ki-yu moved more swiftly than any 
bear. He struck once, a full, tremendous sweep of his 
fore-paw, and Mac died without a sound. 

The two farmers waited in the woods for a long 
while after it grew quite dark, but they heard no sound. 
It had been a grim, straining wait, in silence for the 
most part. Time and again one or other of them had 
thought that he could hear Mac’s barking and the two 
had gone on a little farther into the woods, only to lose 
the sound with the first steps they took. 

Andrews spoke at last, huskily, wearily, ‘I guess we 
may’s well go back now.’ But neither he nor Sand- 
strom moved to go and he said: ‘It’s an awful thing 
to send one lone dog out into the dark after a beast 
like that. But I thought sure Mac’d bark on the 
trail.’ 

So they waited and listened and hoped a little while 
longer. But at last they turned back and went out 
of the woods, because there was nothing else they 
could do. 

And Ki-yu, too, turned back — back into the woods. 
The restlessness was on him and he travelled, leaving 
his kill, wasting meat for the first time in his life, as 
though the hour or two he had spent in the hemlock 
tree had broken him away from the days that had gone 
before. He kept straight on up the river to Wapiti 
Lake, then crossed over and followed along the west 
shore to the head of the lake, swinging up from there 
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towards the swamps at the head of Davie’s River. All 
night he roamed, searching and calling for Mora, his 
female. But she wasn’t there, and at daylight he found 
the track leading down the river and began to follow 
it. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Mora nearly always clung faithfully to the high ridge 
that Davie’s River drains, following the line of swamps 
that lie along it, seldom roaming more than a few miles 
from the source of the river. But on the night that Ki- 
yu went down to the Wapiti farms something turned 
her from her usual range and she wandered far down 
the river. She may have been driven by a degree of 
the same restlessness that had sent Ki-yu away up the 
valley and then down to the farms, or she may simply 
have been unable to run across a deer up in the swamps 
and was so forced to hunt new country; whatever the 
reason for it may have been, her journey left a scent 
along the river and in a little while a strange male, 
crossing from Andrews River towards the Wapiti 
country, found that scent and turned down to follow it. 

He joined her soon after he had struck her track and 
the two travelled on together, concerned only with 
themselves, careless of where they roamed; for Mora 
was almost ready to mate. 

Loggers were just beginning to work into the steep 
country up Davie’s River then. All day long trains 
toiled painfully from the booming-ground on the coast, 
to feed empty cars to the great, roaring skidders that 
perched precariously on abrupt side-hills, and rattle 
down again with heavy loads of logs swinging behind 
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them. Mora and the strange male came to the edge of 
the timber above the new slash early on the same 
evening that Andrews and Sandstrom set out to follow 
Ki-yu. The roar of the machines seemed to worry 
them but little; they lay down together in a broad patch 
of sunlight about a hundred yards back in the timber 
and rested there. 

Later in the evening, when the machines had 
thundered the last turn of logs to the side of the track 
and the panting, anxious locomotives had taken the 
loggers back to camp, the panthers came out of the 
timber and began to play in the slash. They played 
boldly, recklessly, careless of everything except one 
another; and so they were seen by a man who had 
stayed behind to play a hose on the broken branches 
and bark scattered everywhere around the landing and 
make sure that no fire had been set by sparks from the 
machine. They saw him almost as he first saw them, 
but they showed no fear. The male stood boldly out 
on a fresh-cut log, staring at the man; Mora was a 
little behind him, looking sideways towards the edge 
of the timber, licking her lips and panting a little from 
the violence of the play, utterly unconcerned. The 
man shouted and Mora looked towards him. Both 
panthers stood quite still for a moment, then swung 
away and loped towards the timber, stopping now and 
then to gaze back at him. 

The logger told the story in the bunkhouse that 
night. It reached the timekeeper next morning and he 
telephoned David Milton. 
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‘Fireman on the skidder saw two cougars last night,’ 
he said. ‘If you can get up this morning you ought to 
be pretty sure to find ’em quite handy.’ 

At the other end of the line David frowned and 
hesitated. 

‘I’d sure like to,’ he answered at last. ‘But I got a 
call from old Andrews at the head of the Valley just 
now and I’m all ready to start off up there. I’ll come 
up your way just as soon as I can get back, but that'll 
probably be too late. Charlie Stallard’s got a lot of 
friends in camp and one of ’em’ll surely let him know.’ 

“That’s kind of tough luck,’ the time-keeper told him. 
‘Because these two here sure look like easy meat.’ 

‘Yes, I know it 1s,’ said David. ‘But that’s how it 
goes. I’ve promised old Andrews.’ 

‘Well, maybe you'll get that fellow quickly and still 
be able to make it up here by this evening. See you 
then if you do.’ 

David laughed. ‘All right. Thanks for calling up.’ 

He took Jim and Jack up the Valley with him. Jim 
was curled up on the back seat of the car, sound asleep; 
for him a car was simply a means to an end — sooner 
or later it brought him to the place where hunting be- 
gan. But Jack had not yet learned such a vast detach- 
ment from all things save the main object. He sat on 
the front seat beside David, spaniel ears cocked forward, 
interested in everything that passed or was passed. 

David spoke to him. ‘Somehow, Jack, I’ve got a 
feeling you won't get a run to-day. That’s a tough old 
male by the sound of him and he’s likely to be miles 
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away by now. And he’s a dog-killer too, unless that 
Airedale’s gone off after deer, so I’m not going to let 
you fellows go unless we get pretty close.’ 

Carl Sandstrom met him as he arrived at the farms. 

‘Andrews had to go to town, so I told him I’d go 
out with you,’ he said. 

“That’s fine,’ David was letting the dogs out of the 
car and reaching for his rifle. ‘But it was old Andrews’ 
dog, wasn’t it?’ 

They started across the pasture with the dogs. Carl 
nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘He was Andrews’ dog all 
right, but he was over at my place all the time and I got 
pretty fond of him —fonder than Andrews was, I 
guess.’ 

As they reached the fence and started up the hill 
towards the timber, David asked: ‘It’s a male panther, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Carl. ‘How do you tell?’ 

David laughed. ‘Expect I'll be able to show you 
soon. This’d be about where the dog went into the 
timber, wouldn’t it?’ 

‘Just about,’ said Carl and they both went on. Not 
far from the edge of the timber David found a place 
where Ki-yu had stopped to scrape and pointed it out 
to Carl. 

“It’s a male all right. Quite a young one too, by the 
look of that scrape, but you can’t tell. Ground’s fairly 
hard here.’ 

They were moving more slowly now. Jim was loose, 
scenting now and then at the cold trail with some show 
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of interest, but without enthusiasm. David watched 
him closely and called him back once or twice when he 
seemed to be travelling too far ahead. They came upon 
the doe Ki-yu had left, and stopped. David stooped 
down and examined it thoroughly. 

‘He didn’t feed from this last night,’ he said finally 
‘So the Lord only knows where he might have gone 
after he killed the dog. Probably he’s twenty or thirty 
miles away by now.” Carl said nothing, but he seemed 
disappointed and David added: ‘Of course it’s possible 
I’m wrong; he might be quite close, though I don’t 
think so. Anyway, we may as well go on and see if 
we can find your dog; but I don’t want to let mine go 
unless we strike a really hot scent and they can rush him, 
because I can’t afford to lose them.’ 

So they went on again and David prayed silently 
that they would find the remains of the dog quickly or 
else come at once upon a good scent. His mind was 
on the two panthers at Davie’s river. 

But it was almost noon before Jim led them to the 
remains of the Airedale, and David was convinced by 
then that the panther must have travelled on. He asked 
Carl what he thought, but Carl was too miserable to 
care much; he just stared down gloomily at Mac’s 
broken body. David turned to start out, then hesitated, 
watching Carl. After all, he thought, panthers nearly 
always manage to do what they’re least expected to, 
and this one might have killed a little way ahead or 
even have stayed somewhere close to the carcase of 
the dog. 
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‘Maybe it’s worth going on for a bit,’ he told Carl. 
“We can go up the river and try to cut across a fresher 
track somewhere. How about it?’ 

Carl’s face lighted at once. ‘I’d give a lot to see that 
fellow up a tree,’ he said eagerly. ‘Let’s go on if 
there’s any chance at all.’ 

But they circled and crossed the stale track again 
about a mile up the river. David shook his head. 

‘It’s no use,’ he said. ‘That fellow’s travelling still.’ 

So they turned back and came out to the farms again. 
David packed the dogs into the car, then turned and 
held out his hand to Carl. 

‘I’m sorry we didn’t get him,’ he said. ‘But he may 
be back before long. If you’ll give me a call then we 
can go out and get him.’ 

Carl smiled. ‘That’ll be fine. It seems rotten to 
have to let him get away with killing Mac like that. 
I'll sure let you know if I see any sign of him.’ 

David got into the car and drove off as fast as he 
could towards Davie’s River. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Ki-yvu travelled slowly down Davie’s River on Mora’s 
trail until he struck the spot where the strange male 
had crossed and turned down. Then he stopped and 
scraped, growling as he did so. Still growling, he 
searched for a little way on each side of the track and 
back along his own trail, as though he hoped to find 
the male close at hand; but at last he went on, travelling 
more swiftly. 

The sun had been up for little more than an hour 
when he found them, playing together on a rock-slide 
below a steep, narrow draw that cuts into the hills from 
the river. The strange male was young—a month 
earlier he had been with his mother — and Ki-yu was 
heavy and powerful now, almost fully grown. Ki-yu 
didn't hesitate. He seemed to know at once that the 
strange male was weaker than himself, and wasted no 
time on the usual slow, threatening preliminaries. In 
a few great bounds he was almost on top of the other 
male. He made a last spring, claws of both fore-paws 
unsheathed, jaws open wide to grip whatever came 
within reach. But the young male was not there to 
meet him. Ki-yu chased him a little way, then turned 
back to Mora. 

Mora seemed very little concerned at the rout of her 
mate. She was sitting quietly in the mouth of the draw, 
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watching Ki-yu as he came towards her. When he was 
close she called to him and turned away. He followed 
her and they travelled together a few hundred yards 
up the draw, then stopped and began to play. 

Several hours later, when the afternoon sun had 
grown hot, they were lying side by side in the shade 
of the steep rock walls of the draw. Suddenly Ki-yu 
sat up, ears pricked, head cocked a little on one side 
so that he seemed strangely harmless and friendly. 
He had heard, very faintly, from far down the hill, the 
long-drawn howl of a hound on a cold scent. The 
sound reached him again as he listened, louder now. 
He snarled and turned away up the draw. The female 
followed him. 

The timekeeper had done his best to prevent the 
news of the panthers spreading from camp, but some- 
one had sent word to Charlie Stallard and he came at 
once with his dog. The fireman showed him where the 
panthers had been playing out in the open, so he took 
his dog to the edge of the timber, and sent him off as 
soon as he found the track. 

As he went up the draw Ki-yu could hear the hound 
puzzling out the line, but he didn’t hurry. He didn’t 
know that the dog was following the scent of Mora 
and the young male and didn’t connect the sound in 
any way at all with himself; but he wanted to be out 
of the way, out of sight of whatever line the dog was 
following. 

Quite soon the draw grew narrower, became a 
shallow canyon with precipitous rock walls. A little 
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ahead of the two panthers a great fir tree had up-rooted 
and crashed straight down the canyon. In falling it 
had brushed against a little cedar, knocking it sideways 
so that it leaned over and the top rested against one 
wall of the canyon. Ki-yu came to the cedar, sprang 
into it and began to climb. As soon as he was level 
with the top of the canyon wall he leapt from the 
branches and went on up the hill. Mora leapt into the 
tree as he left it, climbed up and followed him. 

The hound came up through the timber to the mouth 
of the draw, working the poor scent faithfully but 
slowly. He was out of breath, hot and tired, for Charlie 
Stallard had not hunted with him since the last good 
tracking snow had melted away, months earlier, and 
he was out of condition. At the mouth of the draw he 
began to circle, confused by the maze of trails leading 
up and down and across the rockslide; but he worked 
steadily and methodically and at last a wide circle 
brought him to the line that Ki-yu and Mora had taken 
when they turned into the draw. He followed it doubt- 
fully, head down, panting slowly along in the heat. 
After a little while he seemed satisfied and began to 
bay again at long intervals, for the scent was still poor 
and he was too hot to work properly. 

But he was an honest worker and his nose was true, 
so he came to the leaning cedar that Ki-yu had climbed 
and stopped at the foot of it. At first he tried to carry 
the scent on up the draw, but soon he came back and 
gazed up into the tree expectantly. He could see nothing 
there and could find no scent, so he began to work 
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forward again, casting back and forth across the draw 
and howling mournfully. After some while Stallard 
came up and found him, still searching, fifty or sixty 
yards beyond the cedar. He watched him quietly for 
several minutes, then went up to him and examined 
the ground closely. But he could find nothing, so he 
called the dog and walked some way up the canyon. 
There was still no scent, and after Stallard had looked 
carefully into all the trees near the spot where he had 
found his dog he gave it up and turned back. 

David had driven hard from the farms, and reached 
the logging camp about an hour after Stallard had 
passed through it on his way to the woods. He found 
the timekeeper and talked to him for a while. Eventually 
he decided to follow after Stallard and make sure that 
he had killed the panthers, so the timekeeper arranged 
for him to travel up with his dogs on one of the trains. 
At the edge of the timber above the skidder he met 
Stallard coming down from his unsuccessful hunt. 

‘Hello, Charlie,’ he said. “I heard you were up here. 
Did you get them all right?’ 

Charlie Stallard shook his head. He was hot and 
tired. 

‘No, David; there’s no scent at all. The old dog 
took a line ’way up the canyon, then couldn’t carry it 
another yard. Weather’s too hot. Scent’s not lying at 
all.’ 

David looked at Stallard’s dog, then at his own pair. 
‘Mind if I tell you something, Charlie?’ Stallard shook 
his head again, wearily. David went on: ‘That dog of 
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yours is too fat. Can’t travel fast enough to bluff a 
panther into running. One day you'll get on to a tough 
old male and lose him, if you don’t thin him down 
a bit.’ 

Stallard had a good deal of respect for David, but 
he was young and very proud of his dog. 

‘Oh,’ he said sulkily. ‘I guess the dog’s all right. 
He treed thirteen last winter and he was pretty nearly 
as fat then as he 1s now. Panthers are yellow beasts 
and they’d go up a tree if you set a lap-dog on a good 
scent. That’s al] that’s wrong to-day — no scent.’ He 
paused and David said nothing, so he asked: “Are you 
coming on down to camp?’ 

David shook his head. ‘No, I think I'll go on up and 
see what I can do. Scent may get better in the cool of 
the evening. So long.’ 

‘S’long,’ replied Stallard, and they separated. 

David bent down and tied a rope on Jim’s collar. 

‘May as we!l have you both tied up till we get to 
somewhere that looks interesting,’ he told the dogs. 
“There’s something queer about a scent that lasts for 
two or three miles, then disappears into thin air.’ 

He walked fast in the timber, straight up along the 
side of the steep slope above the river until he came 
to the rockslide. Then he turned into the draw and 
as soon as it narrowed and the walls grew steep he 
slowed down and began to look about him carefully. 
Occasionally he crossed the scent and the dogs pulled 
sharply, but he spoke to them and held them back. 
He was watching the canyon walls, measuring with his 
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eyes the distance between the top of them and each 
tree near the side of the canyon. Once or twice he 
turned off and walked to the foot of some particular 
tree, watching his dogs as he did so. At last he bent 
down and unloosed the rope from Jim’s collar. Jim 
bayed once and started swiftly up the canyon, along 
the line Ki-yu and Mora had taken. Jack whined 
eagerly, but David quieted him and hurried after the 
hound. : 

A little way ahead Jim stopped at the foot of the 
leaning cedar. Then he went on a few yards and came 
back again; he stood on his hind-legs and placed his 
fore-feet against the tree, looking up into the branches. 
David himself looked quickly up into the tree, then 
called to the dog. 

‘Good dog, Jim.’ Jim looked back over his shoulder 
and waved his long tail a shade more violently. David 
walked up to him and tied the rope to his collar again. 
Then he turned and went down the canyon with the 
two dogs; about half a mile farther back he had seen 
a place where he could climb the steep wall quite easily. 

Ki-yu and Mora had heard Stallard’s dog come to 
the foot of the leaning cedar and grow silent. They 
heard Jim’s baying when David loosed him, heard that 
grow silent too. They were only a few hundred yards 
from the place where they had climbed out of the 
canyon and they were both resting contentedly in the 
evening sunlight. 

Then David came to the leaning cedar again, on top 
of the bluffs this time. He looked up at the sun and 
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saw that it was getting late, so he bent down swiftly and 
loosed both dogs. They picked up the scent at once 
and went off at a great pace, both giving tongue loudly. 
David followed as fast as he could. 

Ki-yu heard the dogs and sat up sharply. They were 
coming rapidly towards him and Jim’s voice stirred a 
vague memory that disturbed him. He turned to run. 
Mora was already bounding away. He followed her for 
a few yards, then leapt into a huge cedar tree and 
climbed up until he was hidden among the heavy 
branches. A moment later both dogs burst into sight, 
racing as hard as they could drive their muscles, Jim 
leading by a little. They passed right under Ki-yu’s 
tree without checking their speed at all. Jack had begun 
to take scent in the air and was drawing a little way 
ahead. They both passed from sight again, baying 
steadily. For about a hundred yards the baying con- 
tinued, then stopped abruptly and began again a few 
seconds later. It was sharp, hoarse, monotonous now. 
Both dogs had stopped running. 

David came past Ki-yu’s tree, half-walking, half- 
running, feeling at the breech of his rifle to make sure 
that there was a shell ready to be pumped in. Ki-yu 
watched him until he, too, passed out of sight. He 
heard the dogs’ barking grow more frenzied as David 
caught them and tied them up a little way back from 
the tree. Then he heard the rifle-shot and a thud. 
Half an hour later David passed beneath the tree again, 
both dogs running loose beside him. Jim turned off 
and began to scent at the place where Ki-yu and Mora 
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had rested. Jack joined him and barked once; but 
David called them sharply to him and went on down 
the canyon. 

At the mouth of the canyon Jim broke again. David 
tried to call him back, but he kept on down the hill 
and crossed the river, stopping a moment on the other 
side to cast up and down the bank. Then he picked up 
the scent again and went on, baying eagerly. Jack 
looked pleadingly at David and David nodded to him, 
then ran on down the hill himself and crossed the river 
behind him. On the other side he stopped and waited 
and soon he heard both dogs baying steadily on the 
hill above him. He climbed up to them swiftly and 
found them with another panther treed in a small hem- 
lock. Jim had found the scent of the young male that 
Ki-yu had chased away from Mora. 

Ki-yu heard the dogs take up the scent at the mouth 
of the canyon, heard them cross the river and tree their 
panther on the other side. But he stayed in his own 
tree without moving until dark. Then he climbed down 
and followed the scent of the dogs until he came upon 
Mora’s carcase, lying stripped of hide and head and 
tail. Warily he circled it and dimly he began to realize 
his instinctive hatred of dogs. Even more dimly he 
realized that dogs were connected with men and that 
men were to be feared and avoided. 

He turned away from Mora’s carcase at last and 
started down towards the river, following the scent of 
David and the dogs. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SUMMER had stayed beyond its usual time, placidly keep- 
ing the autumn rains and the autumn coolness away from 
Wapiti Valley. It was already late September, but the 
day was almost the hottest of the year, sultry and lazy, 
with a monotonous, buzzing heat. All the woods were 
dry, crackling with the threat of fire; but an old green 
toad had found something that was almost dampness 
at the foot of a great cedar just above Wapiti Lake. 
He squatted there grossly, eyes half-closed, seemingly 
unconscious of everything. A fly lit busily on the 
ground in front of him. The toad’s bulging body 
stretched swiftly forward and a fraction of a second 
later was squatting back once more. His eyes were 
half-closed again; he seemed almost asleep. A ripple 
slid down his smooth, soft throat and he panted a 
little. 

An owl slept in the tree above the toad. A white- 
tailed eagle circled over the lake, searching above the 
level of the mountains, high in the hazy, unbroken blue 
of the sky, for a fresh breeze from the Pacific. At the 
edge of the lake a kingfisher, crested, swift, plunged 
down and flew back, fish in beak, to his perch. From 
a cool tangle of living roots by the edge of the water 
a mink’s bright black eyes watched him. 

But the valley’s life was nearly all still, waiting for 
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the heat to pass. A blacktail doe lay out on one of the 
open bluffs at the head of the lake, enduring the sun 
for the sake of a faint, faint breeze that drifted down the 
valley once in a great while, only to die before it had 
even rustled the dry maple leaves. A little below her, 
in the shade of the big rock funnel that cuts down the 
face of the hill almost to the lake, Ki-yu was lying 
stretched out on his side, eyes tight closed, jaws open 
slightly, panting with the heat. 

He was nearly six years old now, full-grown, in his 
prime. He was not quite as big as Blackstreak had been 
when he killed David’s King, but he was very big and 
tremendously powerful; his head was broad and deep 
and massive; his neck bulged with the strength that 
could carry a hundred-and-fifty-pound buck without 
effort; his shoulders were huge, built by the effort of 
his killing, with paw-stroke or upward wrench, and by 
miles upon miles of roaming. In comparison his body 
was light and slender, though his back was broad with 
muscles powerful enough to swing his whole weight 
completely around in mid-air. His haunches were 
heavy again, and as he lay half-asleep in the rock funnel 
his hind-legs seemed almost as queerly long as they 
had seemed when he was a cub — long with the power 
of springing. His tail was thick and round and dark, 
nearly half the length of his body. 

Ki-yu lay without moving until the heat of the day 
had passed. Towards evening his yellow eyes opened 
and he raised his head, then let it flop back again. In 
a little while he got up and stretched, bringing himself 
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back to full consciousness from the drowsy, buzzing, 
semi-oblivion of the hot day. He wrinkled his nose, 
found a faint breeze coming down the funnel, and 
started off towards the source of it, moving lazily. 

Above him the doe had begun to feed, working slowly 
towards the funnel. Ki-yu found a cleft in the funnel 
and climbed out. Ina little while a light breeze brought 
him the doe’s scent and he began his stalk. The stalk 
was mechanical, almost casual, flawless; the tip of Ki- 
yu’s tail twitched when he first caught sight of the doe 
and his eyes grew suddenly intent — otherwise he 
showed no sign of excitement. He came within spring- 
ing distance and stopped, balancing himself. Then he 
sprang. The spring was perfect. The upward wrench 
of his fore-paw was unbelievably swift. She died almost 
without a sound. 

But when Ki-yu had plucked the hair from the short- 
ribs and ripped open the hide, he turned away and left 
the carcase to the ravens. She had been feeding all 
through the summer in a line of cedar-swamps half-way 
up the hill; with the damp grass of the swamps she had 
swallowed the eggs of the flukes, the little flat parasites 
that attack the liver of a deer and eat it away until the 
animal dies. Her flesh was tainted by the disease, un- 
desirable to Ki-yu, so he left the carcase untouched. 
In a little while the flukes crawled out of her and laid 
their eggs, but Ki-yu had killed her on dry ground 
instead of in the wet swamp grass, so the flukes died 
and the eggs they laid did not hatch. 

But to Ki-yu it was a simpler matter than that. 
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The flesh was tainted and his stomach revolted from it, 
so he went on. He might have killed again, but the 
desire to feed, never very strong in the hot weather, 
had left him. He travelled until he came to the Heather 
Plateau and found one of his females. 

On the evening of the next day he left her, hungry 
now and determined to kill. Almost at once he found 
a scent on the breeze and he began to stalk, cunningly, 
carefully, so that his bulk seemed to fade into the 
heather. Very soon he could see the animal he was 
stalking — it was Nurm, a magnificent five-point buck, 
probably the finest blacktail buck in all the Wapiti 
country. Nurm was already uneasy; his head was raised 
and he was searching the breeze for some hint of danger. 
Ki-yu crouched, arranging his muscles beneath him 
for the spring, eagerly working the ground with his 
great fore-paws. Ki-yu sprang. The buck seemed to 
hear the faint rustle of his take-off and shot away 
instantly, all four hooves clear of the ground at once, 
bunched under him in a mighty bound that carried 
him far beyond the reach of Ki-yu’s spring. Ki-yu 
sprang again, missed again, but more narrowly. With 
his third spring he was almost within striking distance 
of the buck’s broad haunches, but then he began to 
drop back and at last he turned away. Half an hour 
later he killed a two-point buck and fed. Three days 
after he left the Heather Plateau and headed down the 
river. 

For nearly two years Ki-yu had roamed the full 
length of Wapiti Valley without fear. There was no 
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other male in the valley old enough or powerful enough 
to dispute his right to any female he chose to consider 
his own, so he roamed between six or seven that were 
scattered along the Wapiti from the Heather Plateau 
to the edge of the timber, and across from Wolverine 
Lake to the head of Davie’s River and Andrews River. 
Wolves he feared not at all, for they seldom followed 
his track and they never disputed his kills. Men had 
not bothered him; David had not crossed his fresh 
track since that evening on Davie’s River. Charlie 
Stallard’s dog had followed him once, slowly and pain- 
fully. Ki-yu had run a little way, then waited behind 
a root and broken the old dog’s neck with a single 
paw-stroke. 

But as he followed the game trails down from the 
Heather Plateau that day, Ki-yu turned out of his way. 
He was travelling silently as always, head swinging low, 
careless of what he passed or of what he might meet. 

Along the river, a little above Wolverine Lake, he 
heard a rustling of salal leaves and knew that a bear was 
coming along the trail towards him. He stopped and 
half-turned, as though to spring up the hill. The bear 
came round the base of a cedar tree and saw him. 
She was old and black and large, and she had two 
half-grown cubs with her. For a moment she stood still, 
her little eyes working to see what he was, her shiny 
nose raised in the breathless air, trying to learn what 
her eyes were too short-sighted to tell her. Suddenly 
she knew. Roughly she pushed her cubs behind her 
and came towards him, rumbling deep down in her 
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throat. Ki-yu opened his mouth and hissed at her, 
but he had no reason to fight. The mother bear had 
reason. Ki-yu hissed at her again and faded from the 
trail with scarcely a rustle. 

That night Ki-yu joined Osa, a female who ranged 
the high hills to the west of Wolverine Lake. They 
roamed and played until morning, when they rested on 
some bluffs a little way above the lake. The weather 
was cooler and the sky had clouded over, but Ki-yu 
and Osa stayed in their chosen place on the bluffs all 
through the morning. 

Down below them wolves were working the lake. 
There were eight of them, a dog and a bitch with six 
almost full-grown cubs. Ki-yu and his female heard 
them running a deer on the far side of the lake, heard 
them turn down as the deer swung towards the water. 

The bitch-wolf and the six cubs pressed the deer 
hard, forced it into the lake. It began to swim across. 

On the other side, in the coarse grass at the edge of 
the lake, the dog-wolf waited. He watched the deer a 
little while, then trotted along a worn trail through the 
grass, past the remains of several deer that had been 
killed only a short while earlier, until he was at the spot 
where the deer would land. Then he crouched down 
again and waited. The deer swimming towards him 
was a two-point buck, utterly unconscious of his danger, 
swimming with only his head above the water. Grunt- 
ing and breathing hard, the buck reached shallow water 
and began to wade ashore. Fle walked up the beach, 
dripping and exhausted. The dog-wolf sprang from 
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the grass and slashed at his throat. The buck dropped, 
as much from weariness as from the wolf’s attack. The 
wolf circled behind him as he struggled to rise and 
slashed twice at his haunches. In a little while the pack 
had rounded the lake and was feeding, snarling and 
snapping, scattering bones and meat and pieces of hide 
in all directions. 

The wolves killed early in the afternoon and the noise 
and savage strife of their disorderly feeding disturbed 
Ki-yu and Osa. Quietly Ki-yu got up and moved away 
up the hill. Osa followed him and they roamed to- 
gether until dark, then separated — Osa to return to 
an old kill, Ki-yu to hunt for himself on the high slopes. 
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CHAPTER XV 


WINTER came suddenly that year, close on the heels of 
summer. In the last week of October the first snow fell 
all down the valley. By the end of November the ground 
beneath the heaviest timber around Wapiti Lake was 
hidden by six inches of dry powder; and the lake itself 
was frozen over. 

The wolves were working the valley every day, 
seeking to run the deer down to one or other of the 
lakes and force them out on to the ice; there, as they 
slipped and slithered in helpless terror, as they sought 
to bound away and fell at each bound, the wolves pulled 
them down. And soon chosen spots in each lake be- 
came shambles of blood and bone and scattered hair. 
Killing was a simple matter that month, for six 
inches of snow at the edge of Wapiti Lake meant 
six feet or more at the head of the valley and in all the 
high places along each side of it and the deer were 
forced down. 

Ki-yu was forced down too. Though he did not fear 
the wolves, they disturbed him and he would have 
stayed in the hills to avoid them had it been possible; 
but the deer were his life and where they went he had 
to follow. 

When he was hungry and determined to kill, Ki-yu 
very seldom made a stalk that failed. He was strong 
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and swift and cunning, silent in his hunting. And the 
blacktail deer of Vancouver Island have learned what 
seems a fatalistic acceptance of panthers and their ways. 
Always, day and night, summer and winter, there is 
danger from panthers. At any moment, no matter 
where a buck or a doe is lying or feeding or playing or 
travelling, a panther may be creeping silently towards 
it. So the deer watch and are careful; they are given 
keen ears, keen eyes, keen noses, all of which they use. 
But life cannot be incessant fear, so they feed or rest 
contentedly enough until warning comes to one or 
other of their keen senses. When a panther springs 
upon one of a band the others bound away in fear; but : 
they do not remember the death-cry of the one nor 
shun the place where it died. Probably that place is 
a salal-covered ridge, a favourite feeding place; and on 
the same day or the next they will be back there, feeding 
placidly within a few yards of the remains of the 
carcase. 

But the wolves harried them and disturbed them, 
made them restless. A panther might spring and fail 
to kill; at worst his coming was swift and silent. But 
the wolves were relentless. They were heard, now here, 
now there, closing in; and their closing in meant terror, 
terror and heart-breaking, useless flight. The deer 
might scatter, bound away up or down the hill; but one 
of their number would be singled out, run to exhaustion 
and death. 

So they grew wild and alert. Hundreds and hundreds 
of deer were yarded up on the lower slopes of Blacktail 
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Hill, for it was the top of the cycle in Wapiti Valley; 
in the past few years they had grown more and more 
numerous until the feeding range was strained to its 
limit and it was time for disease or migration to rid 
the valley of most of them and leave it free to recover. 
But the wolves harried them to such a state of nervous- 
ness that sometimes, in spite of their numbers, Ki-yu 
found it difficult to kill. 

Nurm, the great five-point buck that Ki-yu had 
stalked and failed to kill up on the Plateau in 
September, was down in the valley now, yarded with 
the others by Wapiti Lake. He was always alert, 
listening, watching, waiting for danger. He was old 
and wise and had learned to mistrust many things 
in the years of escape he had lived through. Now, 
in that strangely cold November, he found the most 
dangerous days of his life. The wolves were dan- 
gerous always. He was on his guard against human 
hunters, for once a bullet had burned through the 
hide and hair at the base of his neck and he re- 
membered dimly the upright form and the scent 
that had been associated with the shock and pain of 
his wound. He was waiting always for the challenge 
of some other buck, for the running season was still 
on. And his alertness against all these things made 
him difficult prey for Ki-yu. 

Three times already that winter Ki-yu had begun 
to stalk him and realized, when the stalk was still just 
beginning, that he was watched, that the buck would 
snort and bound away long before he was within 
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springing distance. Then one day the wolves closed in 
towards the ridge on which Nurm was feeding. They 
crossed his track strong with the rank scent that a 
buck has on him in the running season, and began 
to follow it. 

They were silent and swift, but almost from the 
moment they first struck his scent Nurm knew they 
had singled him out. He didn’t hesitate or stand gazing 
towards the danger, as he did when he knew that Ki-yu 
was stalking him. He just flung his head back and 
started up the hill. 

He didn’t bound away in a terrific burst of speed as 
he would have had Ki-yu been springing behind him, 
for he knew that this chase would be a long one. He 
trotted deliberately yet swiftly, with a long, smooth, 
springing action, so that his body seemed light as a 
feather and his legs seemed all power and endurance. 
And he was not panic-stricken; he seemed utterly ab- 
sorbed in what he was doing, never pausing to glance 
back, careless of whether or no the wolves were gaining 
on him. There were certain things that he could do 
to gain time or shake them off before they began to 
press him too closely; and he set about doing these 
things. 

The snow grew deeper as he travelled up the hill, 
slowing him down and drawing on his strength, so he 
circled until he was heading down again. Soon he 
reached the lake, but he didn’t go out on the ice. Con- 
fidently and calmly he turned and trotted a little way 
towards the head of the lake, then doubled sharply 
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back along his own tracks. He followed them carefully 
until he was almost at the spot where he had turned 
along the lake, then bounded suddenly to one side, in 
a single great, clean leap that carried him fifteen feet 
or more from the line of his tracks. 

He was travelling towards the foot of the lake now, 
still trotting quite calmly and sometimes bounding 
forward or to one side a little way, leaving a broken 
trail behind him. 

The wolves followed swiftly round his circle to the 
lake and swung to the right along the false trail. They 
ran on a little way past the end of it and stopped 
suddenly, then spread out. For a little while they 
hunted on each side of the false trail and far past the 
end of it, up towards the head of the lake. Then they 
began to work back, each one hunting independently 
of the others. The old dog-wolf hit the true line first; 
the rest of the pack joined him swiftly and silently and 
all eight swept on, following Nurm’s twists and turns 
smoothly, almost without effort. 

But Nurm had not hesitated or slowed down at all. 
And he was running with the wisdom of experience, 
not as a younger animal would have run, in a blind, 
terrified circle. He followed the lake for about half a 
mile, then swung up along an open salal ridge 
where the snow was scored and marked with the 
tracks of innumerable deer. He came suddenly upon 
a band of bucks and does, feeding quietly on the 
salal. They sensed his fear and scattered at once, 
bounding wildly up the hill, But Nurm slowed 
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down, stopped, then turned back on his tracks just 
as he had down by the lake. He jumped suddenly 
and cleanly, as he had before, to one side of his first 
line, and bounded on down from the ridge into the 
bottom of a deep draw. 

In the bottom of the draw was a small stream, half- 
frozen, down which he trotted for a little way. He 
turned from it at last, still trotting steadily, still deliber- 
ate and purposeful, and headed straight towards the 
foot of the lake. But his sides were heaving and his 
long grey winter coat was damp and matted with 
sweat; and now and then he glanced behind him, his 
great eyes a little wild with the beginning of terror, 
his neck taut and straining as though his heavy antlers 
had grown suddenly heavier. 

He reached the foot of the lake at last, trotted a little 
way down the river until he came to a long, deep pool, 
then plunged at once into the water. He swam all down 
the pool, crossing it to the far side as he did so, and 
stopped at the tail of it, still in water deep enough to 
cover his flanks. There he waited for the wolves to 
find him, close in under the steep bank, motionless, 
almost invisible. 

The wolves followed swiftly up along the open ridge 
from the lake, ran on to where Nurm had doubled 
back, swept past the end of his false trail, and changed 
to the scent of another buck, and of those that had 
started up the hill at Nurm’s sudden arrival. 

For more than an hour Nurm stood in the deep water 
at the tail of the long pool below the lake. Then he 
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seemed satisfied that he was no longer followed, for he 
climbed out of the water and walked quietly up the 
river-bank to the lake. Just below the outlet he crossed 
again and in a short while he was back on the ridge from 
which the wolves had first startled him, feeding con- 
tentedly. 

But later that day Ki-yu was hunting. Nurm’s scent 
reached him as he crossed lower down the ridge. He 
stopped and raised his head, gazing into the breeze. 
Twice he swung his head away, as though undecided, 
then he turned smoothly, walked a few steps up the 
hill and stopped again, testing the scent. He showed 
no eagerness or excitement, but his great head was held 
high and his eyes were searching the ridge above him 
for movement and the glimpse of a blacktail’s drab 
winter coat. In a little while he went on up the ridge, 
slinking, his tail drooping down in a long sweep almost 
to the ground, then curving so that the last few inches 
were lazily clear. 

But Nurm’s senses were keen and though what breeze 
there was drifted from him towards Ki-yu he seemed 
to know that some danger threatened from below. He 
began to walk slowly up the ridge, snorting and tossing 
his head. Every now and then he stopped and turned, 
searching with calm, almost defiant, inquiry for some 
movement below him on the hill. He came to a place 
that was more open, crossed it and stopped on the far 
side, looking straight down the hill. He was standing 
magnificently on a level rock, just below two great 
trees. His fore-legs were straight and slender and grey; 
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between them his chest was a gleaming black. The hair 
of his bulging neck was long and shaggy; his head was 
small, poised grandly to show his heavy, wide-branch- 
ing, dark brown antlers. His huge black eyes searched 
and searched for something to confirm the faint warning 
of danger that had driven him up the hill. His short 
heavy body was motionless; only his ears twitched now 
and then, and his short tail; and his long red tongue 
came out to lick his nostrils. 

Ki-yu crept up the hill, intent upon his stalk, ex- 
pecting to come upon a deer utterly unconscious of his 
nearness; careful only to move silently and keep the 
breeze in his face. He came to the open place and was 
about to cross it; but even as he raised one fore-paw 
to step from the cover of the brush, when he was still 
a hundred feet below where Nurm was standing, he 
checked himself and looked up — straight into the old 
buck’s watching eyes. For a moment the two gazed 
at each other, Nurm stolid and quiet and watchful, 
Ki-yu tensed, crouching, the tip of his tail twitching 
sharply back and forth, his eyes glowing savagely. 
Then Ki-yu’s eyes dropped and he turned and dis- 
appeared into the brush. 

That was a day for all hunters to be out on Blacktail 
Hill. Through the main part of the month David Mil- 
ton had used the snow to work along Davie’s River and 
Andrews River and through the dense country on 
either side of the big bend in the Wapiti. But early 
in the afternoon, about two hours after Nurm had 
foiled Ki-yu’s stalk, David passed along the hill with 
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Jack and Jim and two other dogs that he was breaking 
in — one of them an Airedale cross, the other a hound, 
a bitch sired by Jim. He came upon Ki-yu’s track, saw 


that it was very fresh, and loosed the whole pack at 
once. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Jim and the two young dogs went away at full speed, 
taking Ki-yu’s scent keenly and following it up the 
ridge along the line of his stalk. But Jack hung back, 
looking up at David, tail between his legs. David 
stared at him in amazement, then tried to coax him 
to go on after the others. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Jack? You know that’s 
a fresh track as well as I do.’ Jack wagged his tail 
feebly and began to circle half-heartedly, as though he 
had lost the track and was searching for it. David 
called him and he came crawling across the snow, 
utterly ashamed, yet begging not to be forced to go 
on the track. David took the dog’s head in his hands 
and looked into his brown eyes. 

“What’s the matter, poor old Jack?’ he asked gently. 
“Are you sick? Why don’t you want to hunt? Generally 
you're the keenest and best of them all, better than 
Jim even. Why don’t you want to hunt?’ 

But the other dogs were travelling fast and David 
had to turn up the ridge and follow them. Jack stood 
watching until he disappeared, hesitated a moment 
longer, then turned round and started away on Ki-yu’s 
back-track. 

David followed his dogs up the ridge and heard them 
swing down into a draw on the right. Soon they swung 
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a little more to the right, climbed out of the draw and 
crossed another ridge. David heard their baying grow 
faint as they dropped down over the second ridge, 
then swell suddenly to a frantic, confused barking. He 
began to run; he had known at once, from the size 
of the track, that the panther was a big male and 
now there was a frenzy in the barking of the dogs 
which convinced him that they were facing the pan- 
ther on the ground. 

He hurried along the line the dogs had taken in the 
bottom of the draw and swung from their tracks up the 
steep slope of the second ridge straight towards the 
sound of their barking. Half-way up he slowed to a 
walk, then he heard a single long, horrible yell from 
one of the dogs and started to run again. As he ran 
he pumped a shell into the breech of his rifle, and at 
the top of the ridge he began to curse, shaping the words 
to a frantic prayer; for the snow was all cut and broken 
with the tracks of the wolf-pack. Running and jumping, 
sometimes stumbling in the snow, he dropped down 
from the ridge into the second draw. The dogs were 
a little way ahead of him, hidden from sight by a huge 
windfall. He reached the windfall, jumped as hard as 
he could for the top of it and dropped down on the 
other side, straight into the middle of the wolf-pack. 

The wolves scattered in all directions. David glanced 
about him rapidly, his brain working to take in the 
situation and form a plan. He had only five shells in 
his rifle — and no others with him. Jim and the Aire- 
dale were lying on the ground; Mona, the hound-bitch, 
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had run back to him and was cowering at his feet. 
One big wolf was standing astride Jim’s body; many 
others were waiting close by, pacing windfalls, watching 
him, ears pricked, short bushy tails waving. 

David raised his rifle and fired at the wolf that was 
standing over Jim. It dropped and the others bolted, 
the bitch chasing after them. David ran forward and 
as he did so two of the wolves turned back on the 
bitch. She whirled round in a flurry of snow and ran 
her best towards David. David fired again and one of 
the wolves rolled over, biting at its shoulder. Then it 
got up and the two of them ran off together. 

Something made David glance behind him. The 
wolf he had dropped on top of Jim was standing up. 
David fired and it dropped a second time. His hand 
was shaking a little as he pumped out the empty shell 
and threw another forward into the chamber. Two left, 
one in the breech, one in the magazine! And the other 
wolves had already returned to their patient, threaten- 
ing watch, running back and forth along the windfalls, 
dropping down on to the snow, turning away from him 
or towards him, sometimes sitting deliberately on their 
haunches to gaze at him. 

David pulled the dead wolf from Jim. Jim looked 
up and wagged his tail, so David lifted him to his fect, 
but he only fell over and lay on his side again. David 
took off his mackinaw, intending to wrap the dog in 
it and carry him out. But Jim climbed painfully to his 
feet, stood a moment, shook himself, then fell over and 
was dead. 
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David walked to the Airedale, but he was dead too, 
his back broken and his coat all covered with slime 
from the jaws of the wolves. David bent down and 
stroked the bitch, who was clinging close to his legs. 

“They didn’t get you, Mona old lady,’ he told her. 
‘And maybe they haven’t got Jack.” Then he turned 
sharply away from her, picked up the dead wolf and 
heaved it on to a windfall. 

In his belt there was a heavy hunting knife which 
he carried sometimes instead of an axe. He unsheathed 
it now and stuck it in the windfall; then he propped 
his rifle beside it so that both were within easy reach, 
took out his small knife and began skinning the wolf. 
The other wolves watched him silently, some of them 
sitting, Jaws open, panting and slobbering a little; others 
pacing restlessly up and down the windfalls, flaunting 
their tails, utterly unafraid. 

David worked fast, glancing behind him frequently 
to make certain that none of the wolves was trying to 
creep up on him. He was keyed by the excitement of 
the moment, but a sickening sense of loss hung in the 
back of his mind and he was vaguely aware of it, 
waiting there to spread forward and oppress him as 
soon as he should be free to realize it fully. He was 
very hot and was breathing fast. His hand shook a 
little and once or twice he cut the hide as he 
skinned. 

Instinctively he was afraid, with real physical terror; 
his reason could tell him, with all the authority of his 
long experience, that the wolves would not close, that 
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they were not hungry enough to dare to molest him; 
but the instinctive physical fear remained, even strove 
with his reason to warn him that what animals would 
or would not do must always be uncertain, that he must 
be on his guard, must be prepared to face the attack 
that his reason told him it was absurd to fear. Three 
things only were perfectly clear in his mind; he must 
finish skinning the wolf, for he would be able to collect 
bounty on the skin and the weight of it in his packsack 
would somehow help to keep up his drooping spirits 
on the way out; he must not fire his last two shells 
unless or until the wolves definitely closed in to attack 
him, for they would certainly follow when he turned 
to go out of the woods and the horror of the journey 
would be unendurable if he were armed only with a 
hunting-knife; and he must start on that journey out 
as soon as possible, because it was already dark and 
he realized that he would not be able to steady himself 
properly until he knew whether Jack was dead or 
alive. 

The skin was clear of the wolf’s body at last. David 
picked up his heavy knife and cut off the head, so that 
the rest of the carcase rolled from the log and fell down 
on to the snow. The waiting wolves moved forward a 
little way; David sensed their movement, but he rolled 
the skin and thrust it into his packsack without turning 
towards them. Then he shouldered the packsack, tied 
the trembling Mona to one of the straps, picked up his 
rifle and started out. Jim and the Airedale he left to 
the wolves — there was no other way. 
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Only a few minutes even of twilight were left when 
he had finished skinning, so he headed down towards 
the lake at once, knowing that he must travel down it 
to the river and follow the river to the edge of the 
timber if he was to get out at all. There would be 
more light that way too, from the open sky and the 
whiteness of the snow. 

It was a grim, terrifving trip. As soon as he started 
down the hill the wolves began to howl round the three 
carcases. He reached the lake and travelled down on 
the ice, growing more wretched with every step; he 
had time now to realize what his loss meant; Jim was 
dead; Jack also must have been killed, or he would 
have returned by now. The only two dogs he had that 
were fully trained, the two dogs he had been hunting 
with for years and had learned to trust, which were his 
livelihood. Three years to train a panther-dog, he told 
himself bitterly, three years and less than a minute to 
lose one. 

He reached the foot of the lake and it grew lighter; 
the moon came up, now dim, now almost bright behind 
flying clouds, but somehow stark and unfriendly above 
the cold mountains. 

Below the lake David plunged through three or four 
swamps, driving grimly down the valley in the straight- 
est line he could find. Once he walked into a deep hole 
and fell full length in snow and icy water. Behind him 
he could hear the wolves. They had cleaned up the 
three carcases and were following him down the lake, 
stopping at intervals to sit and howl. But they drew 
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slowly nearer, spreading out along his track, noses to 
the ground, trotting easily, threatening and sinister 
against the moonlit snow with their long narrow jaws, 
their great chests and powerful shoulders. They were 
true Vancouver Island timber-wolves, the largest of 
them standing higher than Ki-yu at the shoulder and 
weighing over a hundred pounds. They were lean and 
strong, all of them, and each one able to break a big 
dog’s backbone with a single snap of its powerful jaws. 
The pack of them would have made short work of a 
man with only two shells in his rifle, had fear or hunger 
given them the courage to attack. 

David knew that they would not attack him, knew 
that they would only follow him to the edge of the tim- 
ber. But twice he opened the breech of his rifle a little 
way and felt with his fingers to make sure that the two 
shells were still there; and in spite of himself their 
long-drawn, hideous howling jarred his nerves until he 
was hurrying, a little wildly, down the bank of the 
river, praying for the open, for a light, for anything 
that would give him some faint sense of security, some 
relief from the utter loneliness of the heavy timber and 
the cold, impersonal river, with its glitter of black and 
silver between banks of crusted ice and snow. 

He tried to talk to the bitch, but she was horribly 
frightened and slunk along at his heels, her long tail 
drooping between her legs. If only Jack had come 
back. Jack at least would have looked up and smiled 
at the sound of his voice, have wagged his tail a little. 
Jack was terrified of wolves, more terrified of them than 
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was Mona; but Jack would have known that they were 
travelling out, towards home and safety, away from the 
wolves; Jack would have trusted him absolutely and 
would have shown his trust, would have restored some 
of David’s confidence in himself. 

David came to another swamp and knew that he was 
nearing the edge of the timber. He dared not go 
through the thick country that surrounded it, so he 
started straight across, breaking through the snow and 
ice into inches of mud and slush at every step. Suddenly 
he stopped and stood perfectly still; fear had become 
a concrete thing, gripping every bone and muscle in 
his body, stopping his heart, straining at his chest. 
Something was padding towards him across the snow, 
just breaking through the crust. 

With an effort he wrenched himself into action. 
There was an upturned root near him, not far from the 
edge of the swamp. He plunged towards it, reached 
it, climbed a little way up the network of small roots, 
then turned round and set his back against the solid 
mass of stones and earth. The padding came on and 
he strained his eyes towards the sound until every 
shadow scemed to move. At last one shadow was 
darker against the snow, more definite than any of 
the others. Quietly he pulled back the hammer of his 
rifle, raised the rifle to his shoulder. The dark shape 
was clearer now. In a moment it would be close 
enough. 

Then the shape reached David’s track in the snow 
and gave a glad whimper. Slowly, unbelievingly, 
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David lowered the rifle. With an effort he forced his 
voice to his throat and called. 

‘Jack. Here Jack.’ 

And Jack whimpered again and bounded towards 
him across the swamp. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE snow that had come so early that winter stayed 
a long while on the ground. Down in the little town 
where David lived, at the mouth of the Wapiti, it 
thawed and disappeared several times, only to fall 
and cover trees and roofs and fields again a few 
days later. But farther up the river, back in the 
timber, it stayed on the ground all the time. Around 
Wapiti Lake, less than three hundred feet above sea- 
level, it was twenty inches deep. A little way up 
the slope of Blacktail Hill it became three or four 
feet deep. On top of Blacktail Hill and in all the 
high hills along each side of the valley, fall after 
fall piled up to ten, eleven, twelve feet. On the 
Heather Plateau it lay twenty feet deep and drifted 
into the hollows until all the ridges and humps 
made only a smooth, gentle swell in a calm sea of un- 
broken white. 

As the snow lasted and grew deeper the game was 
forced down to the valleys. Late in the autumn the usual 
migration of panthers had worked across the divide 
from the West Coast of the Island. At first they had 
hunted the high places, clinging to the Heather Plateau 
until the last of the deer had gone down and there was 
nothing left for them to kill; and from then on they 
were forced gradually down and down until Ki-yu 
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began to cross the tracks of strange males as he hunted 
and travelled. 

Crossing a track meant little to him. If it was an 
old track he would scrape two or three times, then 
follow it a little way. If it was fresh and not too close 
to the female he was interested in at the moment, he 
would scrape and snarl, then turn away. But eventually, 
as was bound to happen, one of the strangers did tres- 
pass on his preserves. 

Ki-yu found him with a female who ranged the woods 
far down the Wapiti, a short mile or two above the 
farms at the edge of the timber. The meeting was calm, 
almost casual. Ki-yu was travelling along a deer trail, 
heading down to search for the female. The strange 
male had found her the day before and now was roam- 
ing up the valley with her, along the trail that Ki-yu 
was following down. 

The two males saw one another at the same moment. 
The stranger stopped and raised his head, looking at 
Ki-yu with calm cold eyes; his was the right of posses- 
sion; to him Ki-yu was an intruder, who might turn 
away without showing fight. But Ki-yu advanced 
steadily towards him, head held low, the black patches 
on either side of his jaws snarling even before he 
snarled; there was menace in every line of his powerful 
body, in the slow, rhythmic raising and setting down 
of each paw, in the swing of his head, in the rigid curve 
of his tail. 

The strange male snarled at last and looked away, 
then quickly back again. Ki-yu came on towards him, 
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crouching a little now and growling. They were close. 
Ki-yu sprang suddenly; the other male spat, seemed to 
explode into a flash of teeth and claws. But somehow 
they had not closed and they began to circle one 
another, growling, their long tails dragging in the snow. 
Ki-yu sprang again and they rolled over together. 

It was a long, grim fight. Several times they closed 
and broke away, each one unable to secure the grip 
he sought. But always Ki-yu had a little the advantage; 
the stranger was bleeding from a great gash in his neck, 
and his ears were so torn that there seemed nothing 
left of them except blood; his flanks and belly had been 
ripped by long, raking claw-strokes. 

Ki-yu was hurt also; one shoulder was terribly torn 
and his flanks and haunches were scored with claw- 
marks. Both panthers were full of sullen, savage fury, 
growling incessantly, ears flat back against their skulls, 
yellow eyes flaming hatred. They closed again and the 
stranger must have hesitated or faltered, for Ki-yu’s 
great jaws found a solid grip on one hind-leg. The 
stranger clawed and bit frantically at Ki-yu’s shifting 
haunches, but Ki-yu held the grip of his jaws and bit 
harder and harder as the pain infuriated him. Suddenly 
the leg snapped dully. Ki-yu loosed his hold and swung 
sharply round to attack the other panther’s throat. 
But the stranger had lost heart. Clumsily and yet still 
swiftly, he climbed up and limped away. Ki-yu turned 
again as though to bound after him, thought better of 
it and went to the female. 

The beaten male limped away for nearly a mile, then 
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settled himself in a thicket and began to lick his wounds. 
For several days he stayed in the thicket, while the 
fever from his wounds burned through his blood, 
killed his desire to move. But at last it died down, 
drew out into the half-healed wounds and left him weak 
and hungry. The hind-leg that Ki-yu had broken was 
twisted out of shape and swollen to three times its 
normal size; the gash in his neck was still festering, 
wide open; he was sick, crippled so that he could no 
longer kill in the woods, and he seemed to realize it. 
But he had to kill or find meat if he was to live, so he 
got up at last and passed out of the thicket. 

Instinct drove him downstream, towards the beaches, 
where a sick panther may drag himself along and pick 
up scraps of fish or carrion. But on the way he came 
to the farms at the head of Wapiti Valley and there he 
found what he sought —fresh meat in abundance, 
animals that he could kill without effort, in spite of his 
crippled leg. 

It was January and Carl Sandstrom’s ewes were out 
in the pastures with the first lambs of the year. Carl 
was always careless of his sheep; he seemed scarcely 
ever to know the number of them, and in spring and 
summer he left them to wander into the woods as they 
pleased, sometimes allowing two or three weeks to pass 
before he bothered to round them up. Even in lambing- 
time the ewes wandered along the edge of the pastures 
and sometimes through the fence into the dense brush 
that had grown up below the open logging works. 

The sick panther came down across the logging works 
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into this narrow thicket and began to take his toll of 
Sandstrom’s sheep. He was cunning and killed only 
when the sheep and lambs wandered through the fence, 
or else waited until dark, killed in the open, near the 
edge of the pasture and dragged the carcase back into 
the brush. For a week or more he killed a ewe or a lamb 
every day and at the end of that time he was fat, in 
perfect condition save for the wound in his neck and 
his crippled leg. But then Sandstrom began to notice 
that some cf his sheep were missing and he called David. 

David came at once and Sandstrom met him at the 
gateway of the farm. 

“Well, David,’ he said, ‘you’ve got first show this 
time and you'll have to get him or he’ll kill every lamb 
in the valley. I’ve lost about a dozen already.’ Carl 
was smiling quite happily as he said that, as though 
the idea of his losses was pleasant to him. But suddenly 
he grew serious and a note of anxious hope came into 
his voice. ‘Say, David, do you think he might be the 
same one that killed old Mac?’ 

David laughed. “That’s a good many years ago, isn't 
it?’ he asked. ‘No, I shouldn’t think it’d be the same 
one, but you can’t tell. Better come along and shoot 
him anyway, just in case he is!’ : 

David had Jack with him, as well as Mona and a 
confident little fox-terrier which had refused to be left 
behind. Carl looked at Jack with respect, for Jack was 
winning for himself something of the reputation that 
King, his father, had held as a panther-dog. He patted 
Mona, for Mona was gentle and appealing and seemed 
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so afraid tha. no one was going to pat her; but he 
laughed a little at the eagerness of the fox-terrier. 

“Will the little one chase panthers too?’ he asked 
David. 

David nodded. ‘Sure,’ he answered. ‘He’s keener 
than any of them, and useful too for a bad actor like 
this. Makes enough noise for a dozen big dogs, and 
when he and Jack and the bitch here get on to a hot 
scent they'd put the devil himself up a tree!’ 

David and Carl and the three dogs crossed the pas- 
tures and came to the edge of the brush. David stooped 
and picked up a wisp of wool from the grass, then 
glanced at Jack. Jack was gazing ahead into the brush, 
neck straining forward, one paw raised, his nose working 
and his whole body trembling. 

David spoke to him softly. ‘Steady, Jack, steady. 
We'll try and find something more before you go off.’ 

He beckoned Jack to his heels and walked a little 
way along the fence, eyes searching the ground; then 
he squeezed through a gap and went on into the brush, 
following a trail of little pieces of wool, some lying on 
the ground, some caught on twigs and branches, all 
leading straight back into the thicket. He walked 
cautiously and quite slowly. Mona was tied to his 
packsack; Jack and the terrier were running loose 
behind him, Jack watching him closely waiting for 
leave to run ahead, and the terrier watching Jack with 
a blind faith, determined not to be left behind when 
he started. 

David came to a thick patch of salal and climbed on 
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to a high log. Mona and Jack jumped up behind him 
and the terrier, after two or three scrambling attempts, 
was lifted up by Carl. David walked along the log and 
Jack suddenly tried to slip past and run ahead, but 
David called him back; then he turned to Carl, who 
was waiting below in the salal. 

‘I’m going to let ’em go in a minute,’ he said quietly. 
‘But come up here and have a look at your lambs first.’ 

Carl heaved himself on to the log and walked up 
to where David was standing. Ahead of him, just off 
the end of the log, was a little clearing in the heavy 
salal and second-growth. Two ewes and six tiny lambs 
lay in the clearing, arranged in a tidy circle. Each ewe 
had two neat round holes in its neck, made by the 
panther’s long tusks, and the wool around the holes 
was stained red with the blood he had sucked; other- 
wise they were unmarked. The blood had been sucked 
from three of the lambs in the same way, though the 
hide had been ripped open to allow the entrails to slip 
out on to the ground; two of the others were partly 
eaten, and the last had evidently been used as a play- 
thing, tossed from paw to paw until all the wool was 
worn from its body, though the skin was still unbroken 
In the centre of the circle was a spot where the panther 
had been lying for two or three days; the earth was torn 
with his scraping and there was a pile of black dung 
there. 

‘Good Lord,’ said Carl at last, in a voice of awed 
respect. ‘Sure made himself comfortable, didn’t he?’ 

David nodded. ‘Yes, and he only left that bed a few 
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minutes ago, when he heard us coming.’ He bent down 
and loosed Mona. “All right dogs,’ he said quickly. 
‘Go get him.’ 

Jack barked, ran forward along the log, jumped down 
and was across the clearing in a second. The terrier 
followed him, yapping. Mona was silent until she 
struck the scent on the ground, then she bayed, a 
single grand deep note, and started after the other 
two. 

David jumped from the log and plunged into the 
thick brush on the far side of the clearing. ‘Better keep 
close to them,’ he shouted back to Carl. 

Carl hurried after him and came suddenly upon him 
only a few yards from the clearing. David held up his 
hand. 

‘Hold on a minute, Carl. I think they’re swinging 
back.’ 

The dogs were travelling fast. Jack was leading, 
barking now and then; Mona was a little behind him, 
using her deep, musical voice steadily; and the terrier 
was doing his best, yapping, panting, scrambling over 
logs, struggling and fighting and swearing his way 
through brush, frantic with the fear of being left too 
far behind. 

The sick panther was hurrying away from them as 
fast as he could, bewildered by the sudden confusion 
of sound. He needed a few moments to collect his wits, 
to realize what was the danger that threatened him. 
But the dogs gave him no time at all. From the instant 
that Jack barked the first time, they were rushing him, 
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right on his tail, so he swung to the left and passed 
through a gap in the fence out on to the pasture. 
Directly he was in the open he realized his mistake 
and tried to turn back, but the dogs were too close. 
He ran a little way along the fence, jumped awkwardly 
and sat still, looking stupidly behind him. Jack and 
Mona came to the gap, ran through it and along the 
fence, then saw him. Both tried to scramble through 
and get at him, but they could not. Mona tried to jump 
and fell back. Jack turned away and ran along the fence 
towards the gap. Then the terrier came up, yapping 
his hardest. He dived between the pickets that had 
foiled Jack and Mona and seized the panther’s tail, 
worrying it and growling. 

The panther seemed not to notice him, but just sat 
snarling back at Mona. He was utterly bewildered. 

Then David came running through the brush towards 
the fence. The panther heard him and leapt as though 
his leg were whole, straight into the crotch of a big 
bare maple tree. The terrier clung grimly to his tail 
until he was in mid-air, then lost his hold and fell 
back, yapping furious disappointment. David vaulted 
the fence and ran along in the open until he saw the 
panther standing out on a great limb, half-way up the 
tree. Jack and the terrier were barking at the foot of 
the tree and Mona was just scrambling over the fence, 
her tongue hanging out from the exertion of a dozen 
vain attempts. 

Carl was still struggling through the brush and 
David called back to him. 
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‘No hurry. He’s treed and he doesn’t want to come 
down a bit!’ 

But Carl hurried and came up very much out of 
breath. 

‘Lord,’ he gasped. ‘What an awful big brute. [’ll 
bet he’s the one that killed Mac. Can I shoot him?’ 

David laughed. ‘Sure,’ he said. ‘But light a smoke 
and rest,a bit while you get your wind back. He doesn’t 
know what it’s all about — won't try and come down 
from there for a long time. And I want you to make 
a sure shot of it. If you wound him it’s liable to be 
bad for the dogs.’ 

David sat down against the fence, with his back to- 
wards the tree, and began to roll a cigarette. Carl stood 
nervously for a little while, looking up at the panther. 
Then he too sat down, but he could not keep his eyes 
away from the tree. He got up again and picked up 
the rifle. 

“Where’ll I shoot him?’ he asked David. 

David lit his cigarette before replying. 

"Behind the shoulder’s best. A good raking shot, 
then he won’t have much fight left in him, even if he 
does come down alive. Neck shot’s good too, if you 
think you’re steady enough; that’ll bring him down 
stone dead, only you must hit him squarely.’ 

‘I see,’ said Carl. ‘I think I’d better try behind the 
shoulder. Are you ready now?’ . 

David shook his head. ‘No. Ill catch the dogs first, 
just in case anything goes wrong. There’s no hurry 
anyway, and I want you to be good and steady.’ 
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Carl sat down again. ‘I guess you’re right. I’m still 
shaky from running about in the brush.’ He grinned, 
relaxed for the first time since he had set eyes on the 
panther. “All that excitement’s too much for a poor 
old rancher.’ 

They were both silent for a minute or two, then Carl 
asked: “Why don’t you shoot ’em in the chest or between 
the eyes? Those’d seem pretty deadly shots.’ 

David drew at his cigaratte. ‘Chest shot’s no good 
because he’s got no chest — I’ll show you that when we 
skin him; it comes right to a knife edge like this,’ and 
he set the tips of his fingers together. ‘All that width 
you can see is just shoulders—and a bullet there 
doesn’t make much difference to him. A shot in the 
head will kill him quick enough, but it spoils the skull 
for mounting.’ 

He got up lazily, trampling the butt of his cigarette 
under his heel. Carl got up too and they both climbed 
over the fence. David went to the foot of the tree and 
dragged the dogs away, without even bothering to 
glance up at the panther. Carl watched him and shook 
his head in wonder at such calm disregard of unpleasant 
possibilities. David struggled with the dogs until he 
had them a few yards away from the foot of the tree, 
then turned to Carl. 

‘Ready now?’ he asked. Carl nodded. ‘Behind the 
shoulder,’ David reminded him, ‘And if he’s still 
kicking when he hits the ground, run up and give him 
another shot.’ 

Carl rested the rifle against a small hemlock, took 
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careful aim and fired. The panther plunged forward 
and crashed through the branches to the ground. 
David was holding all three dogs; Mona and the terrier 
were struggling and fighting to get away; Jack was 
watching the spot where the panther had hit the 
ground, trembling a little and silent, though Mona was 
baying as if her life depended on it, and the terrier was 
barking with all that was left of his voice. Carl ran 
up to the foot of the tree and looked down at the 
panther. 

‘All right,’ he shouted back to David. ‘He’s dead 
I think. Just kicking a little.’ 

David let the dogs go. A second later they were 
worrying the dead panther — Jack calm and business- 
like, but savagely possessive, tolerating the other two 
only so long as they did not come too close to him; 
Mona a little uncertain, pulling daintily at the hide 
here and there; the terrier growling and tearing, tre- 
mendously busy. 

David and Carl stood and watched them. David 

bent down to look at the panther’s swollen hind-leg, 
then noticed the festering gash in his neck, the torn 
ears and scarred flanks. He showed the wounds to 
Carl. 
_ “There’s a bigger and uglier panther than this some- 
where up the valley,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen his track, I’m 
pretty sure, and I think I’ll know it again. He makes 
his scrape with his paws wider apart than any other 
panther I’ve ever seen.’ 

Carl stooped down and lifted the panther’s head in 
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his hands. ‘Just the same,’ he said, ‘this one’s pretty 
big, isn’t he? Sure must have been some scrap.’ 

David nodded. ‘Yes,’ he agreed. “This one’s big all 
right. But t’other fellow’s bigger yet —if he’s still 
alive. I'll have to go out and get him soon or you'll 
likely be losing some more sheep.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


FEBRUARY was the coldest, hardest month of all that 
hard winter, and Ki-yu found himself hunting more 
persistently and carefully each time hunger drove him 
to kill. 

Years earlier, when Nassa travelled down the valley 
to bear her cubs, she was following an instinct passed 
on to her from the time when wolves were thick on 
Vancouver Island. She wanted to get down towards 
the beaches, away from the deep woods where the 
wolves would be hunting and might happen upon the 
cubs while she was away from them. But actually the 
instinct was only a survival and she might have raised 
her cubs on the slope of Blacktail Hill or up at the head 
of Wolverine Lake with no more fear of wolves than 
she had when she left them in the windfall patch below 
the big bend. For the Vancouver Island wolves had 
been practically wiped out by an epidemic that had 
swept through them fully fifteen years before Ki-yu 
was born. 

No one knows just what that epidemic was. There 
is a tale of a scientist who inoculated a dog with the 
germs of some disease, then turned it loose in the woods; 
but that tale was spread from the casual talk of hunters 
and seems without foundation. Many people say that 
it was an epidemic of mange; others that it was an 
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epidemic of distemper, connected with the epidemic of 
influenza that raged among human beings all over the 
world at the time. Whatever it was it swept the Island 
from end to end, killing the wolves wherever it came 
upon them, coming upon them wherever they were. 
Woodsmen found their beds black and evil-smelling 
and covered with hair; found their naked carcases, 
stark and cold at the bottom of rock-slides or hidden 
away in thickets. And for a while it seemed that there 
were no wolves left on the Island, that there never 
would be any again. 

But little by little, slowly at first and then more 
perceptibly, they had been increasing in all the years 
since the epidemic. And now, in the hard winter when 
al] the game was forced down into the narrow strips of 
low land along the rivers, the wolves seemed suddenly 
almost as numerous again. 

Two packs were hunting Wapiti Valley steadily. 
The pack that had hunted Nurm and killed David’s 
dogs was native to the valley, but early in January 
another pack appeared from nowhere and began to 
hunt with the same relentless efficiency. 

The blacktail deer were yarded all along the bottom 
of the valley. Sometimes in bands of fifty or sixty they 
haunted the shores of the lakes. Wherever a day or 
two of south-east wind had cut the snow away from an 
open ridge and allowed the top leaves of the salal 
bushes to show through, they gathered to browse and 
nibble at what they could find, pawing away the snow 
to find more. They yarded round the green tops of 
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new-fallen cedar trees and ate until the green was all 
gone or had turned brown. They stripped the lichen 
from the trees wherever they could find it. But 
many of them died from hunger and cold; many 
were killed by the wolves; and the survivors were 
half-starved, terrified of the death that was all around 
them. 

Ki-yu had hunted hard and scorned carrion. When 
he found carcases of deer that had died of starvation 
he turned away from them, leaving them to the ravens 
and eagles and the few red-tailed hawks that hunted 
the valley. Often he killed and fed, then roamed awhile 
and returned to find that the wolves had cleaned up 
what he had left. 

One day he stalked Nurm again. The old buck was 
gaunt and thin, growing weak. The running season 
had been hard on him, for he had fought often and won 
for himself many does. The wolves had hunted him 
many times and finally the long strain of much search- 
ing for little food had worn him down to scarcely more 
than half his September weight. He was feeding when 
Ki-yu found him, nibbling at the green top of a small 
cedar tree which had broken down beneath its load of 
snow. He was still feeding when Ki-yu sprang and 
landed on his withers, and he was so weak that he 
crumpled at once beneath the sudden weight. But 
before his body touched the snow Ki-yu’s claws gripped 
his jaw and twisted his head back, so that he died 
instantly, with a single long cry. 

Ki-yu fed. He was still feeding when he heard the 
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wolves on his trail, and he was still hungry. He stood 
across his kill, gazing down towards the sound of the 
wolves’ coming, and snarled silently. The wolves came 
closer and he snarled again, then turned smoothly and 
bounded away from the hopeless fight. The pack that 
was travelling towards him was a large one, and to fight 
would have been certain death, even though some of the 
wolves might have died first. But Ki-yu would have 
turned from any pack, large or small, unless he had 
been almost starved with hunger. A panther must be 
whole and strong to live, and in the fight of one against 
many, though many die, the one must be injured. A 
single slash of the powerful jaws of an old dog-wolf 
can shatter the bone of a leg or tear through the muscles 
of a haunch and cripple a panther so that he cannot kill. 
The wolves found Nurm’s fresh-killed carcase un- 
guarded, and tore it to shreds. 

Ki-yu had almost eaten his fill when the wolves 
disturbed him, but he was not ready to leave the car- 
case. He had bolted enough flesh to dull the sharp 
edge of his hunger and he was ready to break off a bone 
and gnaw quietly at it, crouched a few feet away from 
the kill. So he was savage and ill-tempered as he turned 
up the valley and when he came suddenly upon a grouse 
he pounced and killed it. He seemed to have no desire 
to eat it and just settled himself in the snow and began 
to play, tossing it from paw to paw until all the feathers 
were stripped from it. Then he tired of his game and 
went on, leaving the grouse lying on the snow, as cleanly 
plucked as though human hands had done the work 
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and without a mark on its pale skin to show the manner 
of its death. 

Hours later, on the east side of Wolverine Lake, 
Ki-yu killed again and fed until he was satisfied. Then 
he went a little way from his kill, curled up under a 
dry root, and slept. 

While he slept a huge old buck ’coon stirred from a 
hollow cedar near by and winded the fresh meat. The 
‘coon was hungry, as was everything else in the valley 
that winter, so he followed the scent until he found the 
kill, then began to feed. He went away and Ki-yu slept 
on. Later, he was hungry again and came back; while 
he was feeding the second time Ki-yu also grew hungry 
and came to feed. The old ’coon was hunched over the 
kill, so intent upon his meal that he did not sense Ki- 
yu’s nearness until a short second before he died. 
But he died growling and snarling, eyes afire, white 
teeth bared, jaws straining back to grip the leg above 
the paw that broke his neck. 

After two days Ki-yu left his kill and circled to the 
west side of Wolverine Lake, for he knew that Osa, the 
female who generally ranged the high hills on that side 
of the lake, would be there; and he knew also that 
within a few days she would be ready to mate. As he 
searched for her he crossed the fresh track of another 
of the strange males that had come over from the West 
Coast; and he swung to follow that track at once, lips 
snarling, eyes grown suddenly savage and intent. The 
wounds from his fight with the panther Carl had shot 
were not yet perfectly healed, but nothing short of a 
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sickness that killed all desire in him save the desire 
to live could have held Ki-yu from fighting again for 
his right to Osa. The stranger knew as well as Ki-yu 
that Osa would soon be ready to mate, and he too had 
just begun to search for her. Ki-yu overtook him almost 
at once and attacked swiftly and suddenly. 

The stranger had waited to fight for the female, but 
even as Ki-yu struck him he knew that he was fighting 
for his life. The two rolled over, clawing and biting 
and striking at one another. Then Ki-yu was under- 
neath raking with his hind-claws. The stranger 
bunched his body and drove his jaws at Ki-yu’s throat. 
Ki-yu’s fore-paws came up, Closed on the flattened ears 
and savage face. Slowly he drew that snarling face down 
towards him. Both panthers were twisting and writhing, 
clawing furiously until tawny fur lay in handfuls on the 
ground all around them. The stranger was smaller 
than Ki-yu, but he knew that death was almost upon 
him and fought with a terrific strength to break his 
head from the grip of Ki-yu’s huge fore-paws. Ki-yu’s 
forearms and shoulders strained and strained. Little 
by little the stranger weakened and at last Ki-yu raised 
his open jaws and gripped sideways across the stranger’s 
snarling, vicious head; his fore-claws drew back from 
the head to the neck, tearing long gashes through hide 
and flesh; his jaws were tightly closed on the stranger’s 
skull, biting. The stranger struggled wildly, but he was 
not strong enough to break away. With a little, sudden, 
dull snap Ki-yu’s long tusks cut through the skull, clear 
into the stranger’s brain. The stranger died and dying 
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heaved mightily, so that Ki-yu’s whole body was lifted 
almost clear of the ground. The long tusks tore a little 
way through the skull, but their grip still held. And 
Ki-yu did not loose it until long after the last struggles 
had ceased. 

Still bleeding, Ki-yu found Osa. For several days 
he played and roamed with her, then left her suddenly 
and travelled far down the Wapiti, to search for the 
female who worked the country above the farms. For 
a whole night he roamed and could not find her, be- 
cause David had killed her days earlier and had carried 
the whole carcase out with him, to feed his dogs. And 
while Ki-yu was still searching, David: returned. 

David crossed Ki-yu’s fresh track almost as soon as 
he entered the timber above the farms, and he was 
completely satisfied. He had been up three times since 
killing the female, hoping each time to find Ki-yu’s 
track as he found it now, close to the edge of the woods, 
quite fresh, roaming and circling in search of the 
female. Almost certainly Ki-yu would have given up 
the search and killed. With a full belly he would tree 
quickly. 

David held the dogs in and followed on through the 
snow for nearly a mile. In that distance he had crossed 
the track four times, and the fourth time it seemed so 
fresh that he loosed both dogs on it at once. Jack had 
been trembling and whimpering with eagerness ever 
since they had come upon the track for the first time; 
Mona had howled each time the strong scent reached 
her, in spite of David’s efforts to keep her quiet. Now 
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both dogs went away like the wind, Mona throwing all 
the agony and eagerness of heart and soul into her 
beautiful voice. 

David waited a few minutes to make certain of the 
direction they would take, then began to follow them 
straight up the river, away from the farms. In a little 
while they passed out of hearing, in spite of his efforts 
to keep close to them; but he followed on upstream until 
he could hear them again, baying steadily down by the 
river. 

‘Good Lord,’ he said aloud. “That’s too easy. They 
must have jumped him from a kill.’ 

He hurried on through the snow until he came in 
sight of the river and found the dogs searching up and 
down along the bank, still baying. He went down and 
looked up into the branches of all the trees near them, 
certain that Ki-yu must have treed and they were 
unable to find him. Then he heard a sudden splash 
behind him and looked around to see Jack swimming 
across the river. Mona whined and shivered for a 
moment or two longer, then she too plunged in and 
swam across. David swore. Jack had always been slow 
to take to water. The panther had crossed as soon as 
the dogs began to press him hard and so had won for 
himself a breathing space and a good start. 

Jack and Mona travelled up the far side of the river 
while David waited. Soon he heard them stop and begin 
to bay again, three or four hundred yards upstream. 
He glanced below him to where a big tree had fallen 
clear across the river, then hesitated. The panther 
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might have crossed back again to the east bank or the 
dogs might have treed him on the far side. He was big 
and old and had not fed for several hours at least; 
probably he would not stay very long in a tree. David 
turned downstream, crossed over on the fallen tree, 
and went up the other side. 

But Ki-yu had crossed again. Before the dogs were 
loosed on his trail he had heard Mona’s howls and had 
known that he was followed. He did not hurry, but 
swung down a little towards the river as though he 
knew well enough that he would be forced to use it; 
when David loosed the dogs he followed the river-bank 
until they drew close, then crossed. But he crossed only 
to shake off the dogs. He was still searching for the 
female, still wished to be on the east bank of the river, 
where she had always ranged; so he travelled only a 
little way up the far side, then crossed back again. 

All through the rest of the morning he followed the 
same tactics. On the east side of the river he kept just 
ahead of the dogs until they began to hurry him, then 
he worked down and crossed the river. As soon as he 
felt it was safe to do so he crossed back again to the 
east bank, and twice, when he had been forced too far 
upstream, he doubled back towards the country where 
he still hoped to find the dead female. 

David puzzled and schemed as he worked up and 
down the river behind the dogs. He knew that the 
panther was determined not to tree, knew that he was 
old and wise and insolent, that he was conserving his 
strength, never allowing the dogs to rush him. The 
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dogs were growing tired already. Mona’s feet were cut 
and bleeding from running on the crusted snow. At 
any moment the panther might grow weary of the 
chase and turn on the dogs. 

David tried several times to anticipate Ki-yu’s 
movements and cut him off. Knowing that he would 
always turn down to the water when he was hard 
pressed and that he would never stay long on the west 
bank, he waited along the river for the chance of a 
quick shot, shifting his position as he heard the dogs 
on Ki-yu’s trail. But Ki-yu always crossed out of sight, 
sometimes above him, sometimes below him. 

In the middle of the afternoon, tired and worried, 
certain that the line would not take the dogs far away 
from him, David sat down to eat his lunch. He was 
on the east bank of the river and the dogs were upstream 
of him, on the far side, working slowly and painfully. 
Ki-yu had crossed back and forth eight times and now 
the dogs no longer stopped at fault when the scent 
brought them to the water. David heard them cross 
back to the east bank again and start working away from 
him. They began to travel a little faster; David bundled 
the remains of his lunch into his packsack and started 
upstream. | 

Ki-yu had kept ahead of the dogs almost without 
effort all through the morning and the early part of the 
afternoon. Now they were tired and he was still fresh. 
Had they been able to rush him, to force him into 
travelling in great bounds right from the start, he would 
have been exhausted in less than two hundred yards 
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and driven to tree or turn and face them on the ground. 
But by crossing and recrossing the river he had saved 
himself from being rushed, and had worn down the 
strength of the dogs until they were too weary to force 
him beyond the easy, careless pace that carried him, 
sometimes for a day and a night at a stretch, upon his 
normal journeys through the woods. He seemed to 
realize his advantage and began to travel steadily, in 
a straight line upstream, as though he hoped to shake 
dogs and men from his track. 

For nearly three miles he kept ahead, sure of himself, 
unafraid, even stopping to scrape now and then when 
the snow was not too deep or he found a patch of dry 
earth under a root. He was following right along the 
brow of a steep hill that sloped up from the river. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned back, retracing his 
tracks for nearly fifty yards. Then he swung sharply 
down the hill and turned again so that he was travelling 
downstream a little way below his first line, hidden 
from it by the break in the hill. 

He heard the dogs pass above him, still working out 
that first line. A little behind the dogs he heard David, 
but he did not turn farther down the hill. The ragged, 
weary baying of the dogs passed on upstream. Ki-yu 
was far down the river when he heard them turn and 
start back on his new trail. He did not hurry and the 
dogs seemed suddenly fresher, so they began to gain 
on him. When they were little more than a hundred 
yards behind him he turned down and crossed the 
river again. 
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David had been able to keep pace with the dogs as 
they followed Ki-yu upstream, but when they found 
the new line and turned back he was left far behind. 
He hurried after them, vaguely hoping that Ki-yu might 
grow weary of the long chase and turn on them; but 
he found them at the bank of the river, questing up and 
down as they had when K1-vyu first crossed in the morn- 
ing, and knew that they were too tired to hunt any more. 
He caught Mona and tied her to the packsack, then 
called Jack to heel and started out of the woods. 

Barely a quarter of a mile downstream he crossed 
Ki-yu’s track, leading up from the river. The track 
was so fresh that the snow was still crumbling a little 
from the edges of it and both dogs leapt forward 
eagerly. It was almost dark and David hesitated a 
moment before he let them go. But he did let them go, 
for it seemed to him, as it had seemed a hundred times 
already that day, that Ki-yu must be tiring and that 
the dogs would be able to force him to turn. 

They went almost swiftly and David hurried after 
them. The track led straight up the hill and very soon 
he heard the dogs baying something a little above him. 
He began to run, but before he could reach them they 
started on again, swinging a little to the left, up the 
valley, but still climbing. The snow grew deeper, 
deeper at every step and the speed of the dogs began 
to slacken. 

Ki-yu had been very close when David loosed the 
dogs on his trail. He heard them and began to trot. 
Soon they were too close and still gaining on him, so 
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he turned among a pile of windfalls and faced them, 
snarling. Jack stopped in time and stood off, barking; 
Mona ran a little ahead, almost within reach of Ki-yu’s 
paw, then jumped back and stood a little way from 
Jack, baying steadily. Ki-yu heard David hurrying 
towards him, hesitated a moment, looking past the 
dogs, then turned and bounded away up the hill. 
Soon he reached deep snow, where he could make 
better travelling than the dogs could, for he crouched 
a little and used the lower joints of his hind-legs to 
support him on the crust. 

David was falling far behind both dogs and panther 
in the deep snow. Ki-yu was travelling almost without 
breaking the crust. The dogs were sinking several 
inches, now and then floundering almost belly-deep. 
David broke clean through at each step and sometimes, 
when he crossed an open place, sank to his waist. He 
struggled on in the dusk, skirting as well as he could 
the places where the snow scemed likely to be very deep, 
grimly certain that he must keep as close to his dogs 
as he could or else lose them. But soon it grew too dark 
to follow the tracks. He stopped and began to call and 
whistle. In a little while Mona came limping back; 
half an hour after her came Jack, utterly weary. 

David had expected to travel far up the valley before 
striking Ki-yu’s track, so he had a small silk tent and 
some food in his pack. He built a fire and made camp, 
then shared some of the food with the dogs and settled 
himself to sit out the long, cold night. The dogs slept, 
lying in the back of the tent. David sat in the mouth 
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of the tent, close to the fire, sometimes dozing a little, 
sometimes stooping forward to pile on more wood, 
sometimes just smoking and cursing the cold. For it 
had turned suddenly hard and clear, after a grey day 
that had seemed heavy with the threat of snow and a 
thaw; the stars shone brightly through the fir branches 
and the trees crackled like guns in the frost all night 
long. 

David thought over the day and wondered about 
Ki-yu — how big he was, how old he was, what he was 
doing then, on that cold night, after running ahead of 
the dogs all day. For Ki-yu was a particular panther 
now. David had recognized the scrape, two long firm 
paw-marks, set widely apart, and knew that he would 
recognize it again. He wondered to himself if Ki-yu 
was the largest panther he had ever hunted, and felt 
suddenly powerless when he remembered Ki-yu’s con- 
tempt for dogs and man, his confident faith in his power 
to pass within a few feet of his pursuers, with nothing 
more than a break in the ground to hide him from them. 

David called himself a fool for following Ki-yu with 
tired dogs, and a sudden realization of the danger to 
which he had exposed Jack and Mona when he had 
sent them on the track for the last time that day made 
him sit forward sharply, wide awake, grinding his heel 
into the snow and biting his lip. Ki-yu would never 
tree before tired dogs, would never tree before fresh 
dogs either unless they came upon him suddenly, when 
he was heavy with meat and dazed from gorging and 
sleeping, when his brain was so dead that instinct would 
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get the better of it and drive him to the refuge that was 
safe against everything but man. 

Sitting there before his fire, cold and tired, in the 
long hours between midnight and dawn, David told 
himself that he would never set his dogs on Ki-yu’s 
track again unless he was certain that the panther had 
just left a kill, He told himself that the bounty on 
Ki-yu was the same as the bounty on the hundreds of 
panthers that would tree at the first bay of a dog, that 
his dogs were his living and he owed it to them and 
himself and his family to hold back from the track of 
a panther that had no fear of dogs. But the dead hours 
passed and he began to think more clearly. Ki-yu was 
a menace. Sooner or later he would turn down to the 
farms and begin killing sheep and cattle. To shrink 
from hunting him would be to shirk the very work for 
which he was paid, to render all the rest of his hunting 
stupid and pcintless. Before dawn David had packed 
away his tent and shared the last of his food with the 
dogs. As soon as it was light he was on Ki-yu’s track 
again. If only, he was telling himself, if only he slept 
close to here it’s worth it; if he killed [ll get him. _ 

Ki-yu had slept close by. David found the place 
within half a mile of his camp, a circle of dry earth 
beneath a stunted, mushroom-topped pine. Jack whined 
as he got the fresh scent, but David hesitated, looking 
first at him, then at Mona. At last he shook his head 
slowly, regretfully, for Ki-yu’s cunning and fearless- 
ness had suddenly become a challenge. Mona was 
limping and her feet were bleeding again already. 
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Even Jack was moving stiffly, with a droop of weariness 
that his eagerness could not hide. 

‘It’s no use, dogs,’ David told them. ‘You’d never 
be able to get him like you are now. And heaven 
knows you've earned a rest. When you’ve had it we'll 
hunt him again.’ 

He bent down and tied Jack to his packsack; Mona 
was already tied. Then he turned back towards the 
edge of the timber and left the fresh track that was 
leading straight into the hills. 

And Ki-yu travelled on, away from the lower end 
of the valley, where man seemed to lurk always in 
waiting. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THROUGH the rest of that winter Ki-yu roamed the 
country above the big bend in the Wapiti. All over the 
Island the snow was deep, and day after day David 
had to go out in answer to calls from farmers and settlers 
whose live-stock had been killed, whose children had 
been frightened on the way to school or who had seen 
a big dog’s track or some mysterious animal or some 
sign of an animal of some sort near their homes and 
imagined, under the influence of the reports and ru- 
mours of panthers from all around them, that they also 
were threatened. Whenever it seemed that he had a 
free day or two ahead of him David remembered Ki-yu 
and made ready to go up Wapiti Valley and hunt him 
down; but always another call came in before he could 
start and he had to promise himself: ‘Later. Next week 
perhaps, or at the end of this week.’ He began to 
worry, certain that Ki-yu would bother the farmers 
sooner or later, and knowing that he would be growing 
almost daily more confident, more likely to turn and 
kill any dogs that followed him. But the good tracking 
snow all melted away and David had only been up 
Wapiti Valley once since he had hunted Ki-yu back 
and forth across the river. Even that trip had been only 
a single day, between a call from the south of the Island 
and another call from one of the islands above the Gulf 
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of Georgia; and though he made a circle that took him 
up the valley to the foot of Wapiti Lake he did not 
cross the big track he was searching for or find the 
wide, heavy, confident scrape that Ki-yu left along 
every trail he travelled. 

As the snow melted one pack of wolves disappeared 
from the valley and there was less of fear and ragged 
uncertainty in all that went on. The sun and the warm 
south winds soon cleared the exposed ridges and slopes 
and the deer began their gradual migration towards the 
hills. Ki-yu dropped easily back into his old calm life 
of roaming and sleeping and hunting, visiting his 
females in steady, almost regular rotation. 

Osa had worked up from Wolverine Lake to the high 
hills again, and early in July she was ready to bear her 
cubs. She searched out a deep cave in the rock-strewn 
country two thousand feet above the lake, and slipped 
them from her there. 

Several of Ki-yu’s females had borne cubs in the 
years since he had left Nassa; sometimes the cubs had 
grown up and Ki-yu had chased away the males as 
soon as they began to scrape, just as the old Wapiti 
male had chased him from Nassa; once David had 
killed a female near Andrews River with cubs that were 
less than a month old and had taken them out alive, 
to rear them and sell them to an American zoo; three 
or four times he had killed both mother and cubs when 
the cubs were almost full-grown. But Ki-yu’s off- 
spring interested him but little until the males were 
old enough to seem to threaten his possession of a 
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female; then he attacked without hesitation and if 
they showed fight or were slow to escape he killed 
them. 

He came to Osa when her cubs were barely two weeks 
old. He killed up on the hill she ranged, within a mile 
of the cave where the cubs were hidden, and roamed 
and played with her until the kill was finished. She 
accepted him willingly enough, though she had sudden 
savage moods in which she snarled at him to keep his 
distance and struck hard, with claws unsheathed, if he 
dared to disregard her warning. He was very gentle 
with her and utterly submissive, accepting her moods 
with mild bewilderment. When she left him to go back 
to her cubs, as she did several times each day, he seemed 
to realize instantly that he was not wanted and would 
lie quietly watching her until she disappeared, as he 
had watched Nassa when he was a cub and she had 
dropped him to go off and hunt. Then he would begin 
to play or else wander off by himself to lie on some 
sunny bluff until she came back to him. 

He had travelled down to Osa from the head of the 
valley. But when his kill was finished and he left her, 
he roamed on towards the edge of the timber. Within 
a few hours he reached the foot of Wapiti Lake and 
a chance breeze brought him the scent of beaver that 
worked there. The scent turned him down towards 
the lake and soon he was creeping through a glade of 
alders that ran up from the edge of the water. 

It was a little before sunset and the beaver were 
already working. The timbered slope on the west side 
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of the lake had turned blue in the evening light and the 
sky above it was beginning to flush with a calm, frail 
red; the water of the shallow bay where the beaver had 
built their houses reflected the blue and red to a purple 
colour and its stillness was streaked by high-lights here 
and there as round, dark heads moved from houses to 
shore and out again. Several beaver were in the alder 
glade, some cutting branches from fallen trees, others 
dragging their loads towards the water. One old female 
was quietly cutting away at the base of a tree within 
a few feet of Ki-yu. Ki-yu watched her silently, the 
tip of his tail just twitching, his fore-paws working 
softly in the leaf-mould. She was up-wind of him, 
utterly unaware of his nearness, and she worked on 
busily and competently, squatting back on her broad 
flat tail, her tiny fore-paws now curled close in to her 
heavy fur, now reaching out to touch the bark of the 
tree and steady her as she leaned forward. Her long 
front teeth rasped and rasped, and the soft white chips 
dropped down, all round the foot of the tree. Ki-yu 
crept a foot or two closer and she heard the rustle of 
his movement in the dead leaves. She dropped down 
from her work and crouched, little black eyes shining. 
Her body was tensed, frozen as a rabbit’s body is frozen 
to await the attack of a weasel; but her big tail moved, 
thumped heavily on the ground. Two or three loud 
splashes and a host of little rustlings and water sounds 
answered her thump of warning, but Ki-yu sprang and 
she died before the sounds could have reached her, 
before her first terror left her and she could start to- 
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wards the water. And the alder glade was utterly 
silent as Ki-yu began to feed. 

Though the old beaver must have weighed nearly 
forty pounds Ki-yu’s hunger was not satisfied. He fed 
hurriedly and did not wait in the alder glade for the 
other beaver to come out again, but turned from the 
lake at once and followed the river straight on down. 
Within a mile of the lake, when it was still not quite 
dusk, he came upon a brood of half-grown willow- 
grouse and pounced swiftly. The brood scattered in 
all directions, whirring into the branches of alders and 
hemlocks; but brown feathers floated in the air and 
settled on the ground, and four birds were dead. 
Ki-yu fed again and went on down the valley almost 
to the edge of the timber. Then he began to roam back 
and forth, as though dimly remembering his interrupted 
search for the female David had killed during the 
winter. 

Once, just before daylight, he circled out into the 
open, almost down to the fence that bounded Carl 
Sandstrom’s farm. Before the sun rose he was back 
in the timber again and he lay hidden all day just above 
the open logging works, sleeping or watching the valley 
with calm, mild eyes. An hour before dark he went 
down across the logging works and lay at the edge of 
the pastures. Still before it was quite dark he crept 
out on to the pasture, caught the scent of the chickens 
that were roosting in an old, broken-down barn, and 
began to circle the building. In a little while he went 
in and killed, as he had killed the willow-grouse, with 
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quick, certain paw-strokes. 'To him the chickens were 
willow-grouse, that would fly up and away from him 
before he could kill enough of them, so he killed until 
a dozen big hens lay dead. Then he sat back, licking 
his whiskers and blinking, turning his head to look 
behind him. A few hens were still fluttering in the 
corners and many were huddled on the perches above 
him, but he took no notice of them and began to play 
with those he had killed. Very soon that wearied him. 
He picked up two of the hens and carried them away 
with him across the logging works, leaving the others 
scattered on the floor of the old barn. Back in the 
timber he crouched down and ate the two hens he had 
carried with him, then got up and turned away towards 
the hills. 

Carl found the traces of Ki-yu’s work next morning 
and called David at once. David came with Jack and 
Mona, and Carl took him straight out to the old barn. 
For a moment or two David looked seriously at the pile 
of dead hens and the scattering of feathers all over the 
barn, then he began to smile and finally he laughed. 

Carl frowned. ‘What’s funny, David?’ he asked. 

‘Lord, I don’t know,’ David said, still laughing. 
‘But that surely is a mess and he did pick out the 
best ones!’ 

Carl smiled, then laughed too. ‘Yes,’ he admitted, 
‘I suppose there is something funny about it, but I 
think a fellow has to be pretty near the sort of fool 
I am to stand losing all his best hens and then see the 
funny side.’ He grew serious again, his good-natured 
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face worried and perplexed. ‘But what in blazes did it, 
David? ’Coon or panther or what?’ 

David shook his head slowly. ‘Don’t just know what 
to make of it. I’m pretty sure it’s panther's work and 
if it is he’ll probably come back again this evening just 
before dark. But you can’t tell.’ 

Carl stroked his chin, thinking over the idea of losing 
a dozen more good laying hens. 

‘Don’t you suppose it’s worth putting the dogs on?’ 
he asked David at last. 

David laughed. ‘Sure I do, Carl; I was only kidding. 
But I don’t know that we'll get him; weather’s too hot 
for the scent to be much good, though he might be 
lying up somewhere pretty close. I'll see what I can 
do, anyway. Coming?’ 

Carl nodded eagerly. ‘I’d sure like to. I'll go to the 
house and tell them.’ 

A few minutes later David and Carl were walking 
up through the logging works, with the dogs at their 
heels. David had kept them back from the barn and 
now was circling wide of the line he guessed Ki-yu 
had taken on his way back to the timber. 

‘I don’t want to let them go sooner than I have to,’ 
he explained to Carl. ‘We’ll cross the scent up in the 
timber and we'll have to let ’em go then if it’s strong 
enough.’ 

It was still quite early, a perfectly clear summer 
morning that threatened a hot day. The ground was 
dry, but Mona and Jack stopped sharply on Ki-yu’s 
scent almost as soon as they were in the timber. David 
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held them in and walked ahead a little way. Soon he 
found a scrape and showed it to Carl. 

“See that?’ he asked. ‘It’s a panther all right, and 
it’s the same brute I was chasing last winter, because 
there can’t be two males in the valley that set their paws 
that far apart when they scrape. And the chances are 
about ten to one that this 1s the fellow that cleaned up 
the big male you killed down by the farm last January.’ 

Carl bent down and examined the scrape. ‘D’you 
think he’s far away?’ he asked, looking up. 

David shook his head doubtfully. ‘Can’t possibly 
tell,’ he replied. ‘But I’ve got a sort of a hunch he’s 
travelled off. This trail leads right up the valley and 
he’s liable to have followed it quite a way, even if he 
means to come back to your place to-night.’ He stooped 
and examined the scrape again. “This was made last 
night by the look of it. I think our best bet is to keep 
the dogs in and follow straight on to Wapiti Lake. 
He’ll scrape now and then all the way along. If he turns 
off the trail we'll miss him, but we can always hunt 
back; and I hate to let the dogs go when he may be 
miles away — they don’t seem to think much of that 
scent.’ , 

So they went on along the trail. David led the way, 
travelling fast, and they reached the lake well before 
noon. In the last half-mile the dogs had been whining 
eagerly at the scent and trying to run ahead now and 
then. Several times David was almost persuaded to let 
them go, but he held on a little longer and a little longer, 
until at last the lake came in sight through the trees; 
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then he bent down and untied the ropes from both 
collars. The dogs followed the trail silently to the edge 
of the lake, then swung sharply to the right and began 
to follow along the foot of Blacktail Hill. Mona bayed 
once or twice. 

David waited a moment, listening to Mona’s uncer- 
tain baying. Jack was still silent, working hard to puzzle 
out the scent. David turned to Carl. 

‘Come on,’ he said, starting along the trail. ‘We’ve 
made a pretty lucky guess and now we’d better keep 
close to ’em because it’s still a rotten scent.’ 

For half an hour they followed Mona’s baying along 
the base of the hill. She still seemed worried and un- 
certain, sometimes baying quite eagerly as the scent 
improved, sometimes remaining silent for fifty or a 
hundred yards when it faded and forced her to work. 
Jack was silent nearly all the time, hunting slowly, his 
nose close to the ground. 

David turned to Carl, smiling a little. ‘Pretty slow 
work, isn’t it?’ he said. “They’ll never put him up a 
tree unless they get more scent than that.’ Then he 
frowned. ‘Tell you what,’ he went on, ‘that brute’ll 
head for the bluffs at the head of the lake just as soon 
as he hears the dogs. And I wouldn’t mind betting 
he’s heard ’em already.’ 

The dogs began to swing up the hill and David and 
Carl followed them. Mona’s baying sounded mourn- 
ful, almost despairing, but she still had the scent. 
Whenever they crossed a creck both dogs stopped and 
drank greedily, for it was very hot. 
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Ki-yu was lying out on a hump of rock, quietly 
washing his face, when he heard Mona’s first deep bay. 
He listened a moment, head raised, one paw curled 
back so that his tongue could lick the pads. Then he 
blinked, licked his paw and went on rubbing it over 
his face. 

The dogs came slowly towards him and in a little 
while he got up, stretched himself lazily and walked 
away. Before the dogs had found the spot where he 
had been lying he was half a mile farther up the lake, 
at the beginning of the country of bluffs and canyons 
that Nassa had known so well. 
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CHAPTER XX 


Davip heard Mona’s deep bay of happiness and Jack’s 
glad bark as the two dogs reached the spot from which 
their coming had stirred Ki-yu. He had been walking 
quite slowly, almost dejectedly, stopping often to wait 
and listen; but now he started forward eagerly, a 
smile on his lips, his whole body suddenly active 
and alive, though relaxed to the long, swift stride of 
his haste. He was climbing steeply along a hill-side, 
but the slope could not check him. Carl toiled pain- 
fully behind. And the dogs, travelling fast as soon as 
they struck the fresh scent, passed quickly out of 
hearing. 

David stopped and listened for them anxiously. 
Then he turned to Carl. 

“How’re you making it, Carl?’ he asked. ‘I’m sorry 
to go so fast but the only thing is to try and keep in 
hearing of them. We’d better go on now. We'll soon 
hear ’em again, because he’ll head for the bluffs as sure 
as fate.’ 

Carl was panting and sweating, but he smiled and it 
was plain that he found the excitement altogether 
good. 

‘Go ahead,’ he told David. ‘Don’t mind me. [ll 
keep up if I can and if I can’t I’ll come along some- 
time.’ 
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David smiled. ‘Good for you. We’d better jump to 
it though.’ And they went on again. 

Ki-yu heard the dogs drawing closer to him and 
turned straight along the line of bluffs that faced out 
over the head of the lake. For more than a mile ahead 
of him and for a thousand feet above him the country 
was all harsh grey rock, broken into canyons and bluffs 
and funnels and crevices; some of it was covered with 
second-growth and sparse brush; a few tall trees, 
hemlocks and firs, were dotted here and there all 
through it, many of them growing close up against the 
bluffs; but it was all hard and steep and rough, benches 
and precipices. 

For a little way he stalked calmly along below the 
line of bluffs and the dogs drew up on him rapidly, 
until they were only a few hundred yards away. Then 
he stopped and turned his head, looking calmly back 
towards the sound of their coming. He didn’t snarl 
or lay his ears back, but for a moment his eyes were 
liquid and fiery with hatred. Quite suddenly the fire 
died from them; he turned quietly and went towards 
the foot of a tall hemlock tree that was growing close 
up against a high bluff. He crouched, looking up at 
the top of the tree, working his paws against the ground 
as though he were about to spring on a deer. Then 
he sprang and his claws grated and gripped on the bark 
high up the tall, slender trunk. Smoothly and easily, 
springing rather than climbing, he went up the remain- 
ing sixty feet of straight, bare trunk and disappeared 
among the dark-green branches at the top of the tree. 
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Mona and Jack came to the foot of the tree, overran 
the scent, stopped and turned back, searching. Jack 
quested back and forth only for a moment or two, then 
stopped again, right under the tree, looking up into 
the branches. Ki-yu glared down at him, hissed and 
spat. Jack began to bark joyfully and Mona joined 
him, throwing her deep steady note until it echoed 
through all the bluffs and canyons of the hillsides, out 
across the lake and back again from the timbered slope 
opposite. 

David and Carl pressed on towards the head of the 
lake and soon David stopped, listening. 

‘Hear anything?’ Carl asked him. 

David nodded. ‘I think it’s them.’ He listened 
again. ‘Yes, it’s them all right. Farther up the lake and 
quite a bit up the hill.’ 

They went on, David stopping now and then to 
check his direction by listening carefully, and in a little 
while they could hear the dogs barking steadily. 

‘He’s treed all right,’ David said. ‘But he won’t wait 
long in country like this. We’d better hurry, but try 
and move quietly when we get up close.’ 

Soon they were only a little way from the dogs. 
Ki-yu was still in the top of the hemlock tree, almost 
invisible among the branches. He was quite calm, only 
a little interested in Jack’s antics and Mona’s deep, 
steady baying. Mona always put heart and soul into 
her baying of a treed panther. She was standing a 
little way from the foot of the tree now, all four legs 
braced firmly as though against the recoil of her voice, 
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her head raised a little, eyes half-closed, mouth wide 
open and pouring forth a continuous volume of melodi- 
ous sound, Jack danced on his toes, barking and 
barking, watching the panther all the while. And some- 
times he’d stop for a moment and sit, head cocked on 
one side, looking up. 

But in the winter just past Ki-yu had learned per- 
fectly what use a panther may make of bluffs when the 
wolves follow too closely and too often. And now he 
was simply waiting, satisfying a mild curiosity about 
the dogs, ready to go on his way and leave them at 
the foot of the tree just as soon as their barking became 
unendurably irritating or he grew tired of watching 
them. 

He was still waiting contentedly enough when he 
heard David and Carl coming up towards him. He 
didn’t see them, didn’t even wind them, but the sound 
of their heavy breathing and the rustle of their feet 
against the brush came clearly to him. Instantly he 
stood up among the hemlock branches. His ears 
cocked forward, then went flat back against his skull 
and he snarled again. For a moment longer he stood 
there, looking down towards the sound, lips curled 
back, eyes glowing hate. Then he turned in the tree 
and leapt easily from it to the top of the bluffs, twenty 
feet away. He landed smoothly, stood a second, glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder, and was gone. 

It all happened so swiftly and silently that it"almost 
seemed not to have happened. Mona was still baying 
her heart out at the foot of the tree. Jack stopped bark- 
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ing, ran forward a little way and waited, looking up at 
the spot where he had seen the last flicker of Ki-yu’s 
long tail. Then he turned and ran along the foot of 
the bluff, barking and trying to find a way up. Soon 
he came back to the foot of the hemlock tree and stood 
there again, barking uncertainly. David and Carl came 
up. 
David was holding his rifle ready, but he looked first 
at the tree, measuring the distance between its branches 
and the top of the bluff, then at Jack, and shook his 
head. 

‘No,’ he told Carl. ‘He’s much too wise to stay and 
wait for us in a tree like that.’ 

But he walked all round the tree, peering up into 
the branches. And Carl followed him, searching too 
and plainly hoping still. Mona went on baying, but 
Jack was running along the bluffs again, trying to find 
a way up. David watched him, then turned to Carl. 

‘Jack knows, you see. The brute jumped out on to 
the top of the bluff and he’s probably a mile away by 
now. We'll have to get up somehow and put the dogs 
on the scent again.’ 

Several hundred yards farther on they found a way 
up and took the dogs back along the top until they 
were opposite the hemlock tree. There they took the 
scent at once and started off at a good pace, still working 
up the hill. Soon they treed again. David and Carl 
came up, but again the tree was growing close to a 
bluff and again Ki-yu was not there. David swore. 
He was hot and tired and it seemed hopeless to go on 
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in that country. He sat down at the foot of the tree 
and rolled a cigarette, frowning and thinking hard. 
Then he looked up at Carl. 

“There’s just one chance,’ he said. ‘Next time they 
put him up we'll try and spot which tree it is without 
going too close. Then we'll work out some good way 
of getting a sure shot at him whatever he does.’ 

He lit his cigarette, smoked for a moment or two 
then dropped it and stamped it into the ground. 
‘Suppose we’d better keep on his tail,’ he said. ‘Other- 
wise he’ll get too far ahead and tire the dogs out and 
we never will put him up another tree.’ 

They circled to the top of the bluff and set the dogs 
on the scent again. In a few minutes they heard Mona 
baying steadily and Jack beside her, barking a sharp, 
harassing note that begged David to hurry, not to 
miss another chance. 

But David only stopped and listened. Then he 
signalled Carl to follow him quietly and they went a 
little way up the hill, until they seemed to be on the 
same bench as the dogs. David walked on at that level, 
crouching now and then, leaning to one side or the 
other to look ahead through the trees. Less than two 
hundred yards from where the dogs were baying he 
stopped suddenly and gripped Carl’s arm, pointing 
ahead with his free hand to a tall fir tree whose heavy 
green branches brushed the top of a line of bluffs 
behind it. 

‘That’s the tree, I’m pretty sure,’ he whispered, still 
pointing. ‘You take the rifle and go as quickly as you 
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can along the top of the bluff. If you can get a shot 
of any sort, take it. But try and hit him in the body, 
a raking shot. I'll go along below and maybe he'll get 
confused and stay there when he hears the two of us.’ 

Car] nodded, took the rifle and climbed up the bluff. 
David let him get a start of a few yards, then went on 
himself. There was thick second-growth both on top 
of the bluffs and at the foot of them. 

Ki-yu was sitting in the tree, calmly watching the 
dogs. He understood the game now and was content 
to play it. The dogs were harmless. The men rustled 
warning as they came towards him through the brush. 
He had only to jump before the men were too close 
and so get away to another start. 

Suddenly he heard David moving through the 
second-growth below him. He turned in the tree so 
that he was facing towards the bluffs, ready to jump. 
David saw him move and called to Carl. 

‘Hurry. He’s just going to jump.’ 

Carl hurried, forcing his way through the second- 
growth. Ki-yu heard him and laid his ears flat back, 
savage, snarling. David shouted again, anxiously. 

“Watch yourself. He looks mean as the devil. Take 
any shot you can and take it quick.’ 

Then Ki-yu jumped. Carl fired, but he was hemmed 
in by the second-growth and saw only a flash of dull 
yellow that disappeared instantly into the green. 

‘Did you hit him?’ David shouted up. 

‘Don’t know,’ answered Carl. ‘Don't think so.’ 

Jack ran excitedly along the bluffs, then climbed and 
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ran back until he picked up Ki-yu’s scent. Mona fol- 
lowed him. David climbed up behind them and came 
back to Carl. 

“That didn’t work out so well. I guess we won’t get 
him this time, unless you wounded him.’ 

Carl shook his head. ‘I’m pretty sure I didn’t. 
It was only a snap-shot.’ 

David nodded. ‘Yes, it’s only blind luck if a chance 
like that comes off. He’s a mean-tempered brute or 
he’d never have dared to jump with you up there. 
Old and wise and bad.’ He looked up at the sun, then 
listened to the baying of the dogs, which was dying 
away from them rapidly. ‘Looks as though I’ll have 
to spend the night out. Have you got to get back?’ 

Carl hesitated a moment. ‘Guess I have,’ he said at 
last. “There’ll be a whole lot of chores to do down at 
the ranch.’ 

‘Can you make it out all right?’ 

‘Sure. I can follow the lake back till I come to the 
trail and I'll be out of the timber before dark. But I 
wish I could stay. Do you suppose you'll get him?’ 

David smiled and shook his head. ‘No, I don’t think 
there’s any chance at all in this country, but I'll have 
to follow the dogs anyway and I’d better start on now. 
You’re sure you can get out all right?’ 

‘Lord, yes,’ answered Carl. Then he glanced up at 
the sun. ‘But I'll have to hump it to make the open 
before dark. See you sometime to-morrow, eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied David. ‘I’ll probably be out quite 
early. S’long.’ And they separated, 
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David climbed up the hill after the dogs. Twice 
more they treed Ki-yu, but each time he left the tree 
before they reached the foot of it, for he had learned 
from his escape. But David was stubborn. He was 
afraid of Ki-yu, afraid that sooner or later Jack or Mona 
would be killed by him and he knew that he would 
never be able to hunt Wapiti Valley without that fear 
while Ki-yu was alive. So he took the dogs to the top 
of the bluffs again and again and set them on the new 
track, hoping always that Ki-yu would make some 
mistake, give him some swift chance to settle the whole 
thing for once and for all. 

He heard the dogs travel away from him after he had 
taken them up the bluffs for the third time. They went 
fast, up the hill for a little way, then across to the left, 
giving tongue as though they were perfectly fresh, just 
starting out on a good track at the beginning of a day; 
David stood listening to them and felt that this time 
it would be different, though he searched in his mind 
for some reason to justify his feeling and could find 
none. Soon he heard Mona baying steadily and realized 
that Jack was ahead of her, farther along the hill, still 
running on the track. He hurried ahead anxiously and 
found Mona standing at the edge of a deep canyon, 
baying forlornly, shivering with fear and eagerness. 
A slender fir tree, barely a foot through at the butt, 
bridged the sixty-foot width of the canyon, sagging in 
a curve from one rock wall to the other, seeming as 
though it must sooner or later break under its own 
weight. Ki-yu had crossed it and Jack had followed 
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him. Mona was afraid of high places, had ventured 
out only to turn back as the trunk began to spring to 
her movement. 

David hesitated a moment, as though calculating the 
strength of the trunk and measuring the three hundred 
foot drop to the bottom of the canyon; but Jack was still 
travelling away on the other side, so he started across. 
Mona began to follow him, walking nervously, still 
baying, more because she was frightened than because 
she was on the scent; then the trunk began to quiver 
and spring beneath David’s steps and her own and she 
turned back. David began to coax her gently. 

‘Come on, old lady. We can’t leave Jack to go after 
that brute alone. Come on Mona.’ 

She tried again and little by little she crossed, slip- 
ping now and then, trembling and whining with terror 
all the way. David coaxed and encouraged her until 
at last she was across and on solid ground again. In- 
stantly she forgot her fear and ran straight ahead on 
the track. In a few moments David heard her with 
Jack, baying at a tree a little way down the hill from 
him. He went down, running and jumping as fast as 
he could, and found them at the edge of a bluff, looking 
over into the dense growth of young fir and balsam 
that sloped away from the foot of it. Straight out in 
front of them was a single tall tree, its branches level 
with the top of the bluff; several limbs had been freshly 
torn from it and Ki-yu’s claws had scored the bark for 
twenty feet below the lowest of them. 

David set his rifle wearily down on the rock and 
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rested on the muzzle. For a while he searched the slope 
that stretched away below him, but he could see no 
movement. So at last he caught the dogs and led them 
back a little way from the track. 

As he started to make camp he heard a rustling on 
the hillside above him and reached swiftly for his rifle. 
But Carl’s voice shouted down to him: ‘Hold on David. 
It’s only me!’ 

A few seconds later Carl came up, bedraggled and 
out of breath. David laughed at him. 

‘Gosh, Carl, but it’s good to see you. I hate spending 
a night out alone. But what made you turn back?’ 

Carl grinned a little foolishly. “Well, I heard the 
dogs and hated to be out of it. And to tell you the truth 
it didn’t seem so easy to get out before dark when I 
had left you. So I turned round and followed you 
along here. Didn’t you hear me shouting?’ 

‘No. Guess I was too worried.’ 

“How did you get round that canyon?’ 

‘I didn’t,’ David answered. ‘Crossed on the log.’ 

Carl groaned. ‘Lord, I had an awful trip round. 
But I wouldn’t have gone across that log for anything.’ 
Then he asked: ‘Did you see the panther again?’ 

David shook his head. ‘No. He reversed the process 
on me — went down a tree instead of up and left me 
just as much of a fool as before.’ He walked across 
to the dogs and loosed the ropes from their collars. 
‘All right you two,’ he told them. ‘Go to sleep now 
and we’ll start out again in the morning. You ought 
to be tired even if you're not.’ 
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Jack wagged his tail and licked David’s hand. Mona 
seemed very contented to accept things as they were. 
She sat still a moment, watching David with her huge 
brown eyes. Then she stood up, made three circles, 
scratched a little with her fore-paws, sighed tremen- 
dously and settled herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


WHEN David caught the dogs at the top of the bluff 
and made camp for the night, Ki-yu’s calmness was 
almost slipping from him. The easy success of his 
tactics all through the afternoon had made him over- 
confident, tempted him to bolder action. Very soon 
after he was across the deep canyon he realized that 
only one dog was still following him, so he slackened 
his pace a little and began to search for a suitable place 
to turn and wait. Below him was a series of rock ledges, 
terminating abruptly in a sheer bluff. He turned down 
the hill towards the ledges and stopped among them, 
ready to kill. 

Almost as he stopped Mona was across the canyon 
and he heard her take up his trail again. Before he had 
time to break back from the bluffs both dogs were 
together, rushing down the hill towards him. Above 
them he could hear David, travelling fast. For a moment 
longer he stood uncertainly, then turned and leapt down 
towards the bluff. He came to the edge, swung away 
wildly and ran along it. Both dogs were on his tail; 
David was a short minute behind them. Ki-yu saw 
the green branches of a tree opposite him, straight out 
from the top of the bluff. He leapt mightily, nearly 
thirty feet straight out. His heavy body struck the 
branches, snapping solid, six-inch limbs as though they 
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were twigs. Struggling to check himself, he dropped 
below the level of the branches, clawing frantically at 
the trunk of the tree. But his claws would not grip, 
though they ploughed through the bark and staved his 
fall for a little way. His body was too heavy and its 
momentum was too great; at last he fell away from the 
tree and plunged forty or fifty feet, straight down on 
to the rocks. He was not hurt, scarcely even shaken. 
In a flash he was on his feet and had disappeared into 
the second-growth. As he bounded on down the hill 
he heard the dogs barking madly at the top of the bluff; 
then David caught them and led them away from the 
track and they were silent. Ki-yu’s panic left him. 
He began to walk again, his great head swinging low, 
his eyes half-closed but still sullen with anger and 
savage hate. 

Soon it was dark, but he travelled on, slanting down 
the hill towards Wolverine Lake. When he was still 
a mile away from the lake he came upon one of his old 
beds, a smooth brown patch of dry dust and earth 
beneath a great cedar log; quietly as though he had come 
down from Blacktail Hill solely to do so, he walked 
under the log, curled up and went to sleep. 

Before daylight he was roaming again. He crossed 
the river below Wolverine Lake and swung up the hill 
on the west side, heading into the country that Osa 
ranged. 

Osa was far up on the hill above him, within half 
a mile of the cave where she had borne her cubs, torn 
and battered and raging. She was wandering and 
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searching, stopping now and then to lay her ears back 
and snarl at nothing. 

Down on the hill below her, about a mile above the 
lake, a wolverine had lived. His den was a hole in the 
side of a great semi-circular draw, a draw that was the 
pleasantest place on the whole hill, brown with dead 
and fallen maple leaves, lighted by sunshine that became 
instantly fresh and soft and cool as it touched the living 
green of the leaves that would make next year’s brown 
floor. The entrance to the hole in the side of the draw 
was a narrow circle of blackness, almost concealed by 
an overhanging rock that jutted out from among the 
maple leaves. But the hole itself widened out behind 
the entrance and went far into the hillside. 

The wolverine was old and large. He weighed nearly 
thirty pounds and measured well over three feet from 
the tip of his nose to the tip of his short, bushy tail. 
He was a giant weasel, slower than the others of his 
family yet infinitely more powerful. He was a small 
bear, yet more ferocious and cunning than any bear. 
He was a badger yet more awake, swifter, more aggres- 
sive than badgers are. His fur was blackish brown, 
long and handsome, turning to a lighter colour on his 
face and flanks. From shoulder to tail on each side 
stretched a band of pale chestnut. On his throat and 
chest were yellowish-white spots. 

The muscles of his jaws were tremendous, and for 
his size he was unbelievably powerful. He hunted by 
night. Sometimes he pulled down sick or wounded 
deer; sometimes he found carrion, the kill of some other 
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animal, and helped himself — for he feared nothing. 
Sometimes he climbed trees to kill squirrels or birds. 
And two nights before Ki-yu crossed the foot of Wol- 
verine Jake to the hill where Osa was roaming, the 
wolverine had left his den, ambled over the rim of the 
draw and climbed on towards the cave in which Osa’s 
cubs were huddled. 

He found them hy chance, blundered on to them. 
Osa was away, feeding on a doe she had killed when 
Ki-yu left her to go down the valley. The wolverine 
struck her trail midway between the cave and the kill 
and turned back along it, partly in curiosity, partly 
following his instinct to travel along a scent, partly in 
the dimly realized hope of finding an old kill. He travel- 
led quite slowly, his back humped and his nose close 
to the ground, grunting a little, never pausing to look 
about him for danger. He reached the cave suddenly 
and was half-way across the entrance before he realized 
it. Then he drew back and growled. Four faint little 
hisses answered him. The cubs had only opened their 
eyes a few days earlier but they backed into the farthest 
corner of the cave and waited there, bunched together. 
The wolverine growled again, then lumbered into the 
cave. 

The cubs spat and glared and hissed, but he seized 
each one and broke its back with a single grip of his 
tremendous jaws. He made his meal in the cave, 
utterly without fear or doubt of himself, never so much 
as raising his head to look back towards the entrance. 

Osa finished feeding and turned back to her cubs. 
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She was hurrying anxiously, as though afraid she had 
left them too long; and in the second she struck the 
scent of the wolverine she became a raging fury. Once, 
as she drew near the cave, she called to the cubs and 
there was an agony of fear in the sound. 

The wolverine met her just in the entrance of the 
cave; he knew he was trapped; he was ready to fight. 
Osa didn’t hesitate even to balance herself; she screamed 
horribly and sprang straight at him. He growled as 
she struck him and rolled over, so that her stroke missed 
its mark and she did not kill him. He fought savagely, 
raking her with his long claws, slashing with his jayvs, 
seeking a grip, growling and snarling. But Osa killed 
him, and tore him in pieces before she knew he was 
dead. Then she turned away and began to search for 
her cubs. 

She went into the cave and saw what was there, but 
still she seemed not to believe that they were really 
dead. Alli through the rest of that night and the next 
day she roamed and searched, now whistling a little 
sharp call and waiting with frantic, restless patience 
for an answer, now snarling hate to the trees and the 
rocks, the whole empty, treacherous hill. On the night 
after she had lost them she rested for a little while 
near the cave, but she was swollen with the milk they 
could not suck from her and she turned again to her 
endless search. 

She was searching still when Ki-yu found her, at 
daylight on the morning after he had shaken the dogs 
from his trail. He came upon her suddenly and silently, 
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before she saw him, and called to her; but she only 
snarled and laid her ears back. He came nearer, until 
she hissed at him, then spat and struck out with her 
paw. Ki-yu grew cautious and began to circle her, but 
she swung sharply round and leapt at him, claws out, 
teeth bared, terrifying in her fury. Ki-yu jumped back 
from the range of her spring, then turned and bounded 
a little way up the hill. He stopped and looked back 
at her, rolled over on his side and raised his head to look 
at her again, as though he hoped that she would come 
up, after all, and play with him. She watched him, still 
snarling, still with her ears flat against her skull. Then 
she seemed to forget all about him and roamed on down 
towards the lake along his back-track. Ki-yu watched 
her, puzzled and disappointed, but he turned up the 
hill at last and went on, as though he knew it would be 
useless to follow her. 

David and Carl were stirring while it was still dark. 
They boiled some water and made tea, then sat smoking, 
waiting for the first glimmer of dawn. 

Carl asked: ‘Is there much chance of getting him 
to-day?’ 

David shook his head. ‘Not much unless he stayed 
all night within a few hundred yards of us, which he. 
didn’t! But I’d take any chance at all, because I want 
to get him now and have him off my mind.’ 

Carl nodded sympathetically. ‘It must be sickening 
to lose a good dog,’ he said. ‘I’d feel as though that 
was the end of everything and I couldn’t start again.’ 

David stirred the small fire with his boot. ‘Oh, one 
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gets used to it—in a way. They all get killed sooner 
or later and it’s no use hoping they won't. I try not 
to get too fond of them, but that’s no use either, When 
you re out with a dog day after day, summer and winter, 
and he’s earning your living for you and doing all the 
dirty part of your work, you’re bound to get fond of 
him 


They talked for a little longer, but before the sun 
touched the tops of the hills on the west side of the 
valley they had circled down below the bluff and put 
the dogs on the trail again. At first both Mona and 
Jack found good scent and travelled so fast that David 
could only hear them occasionally, far below him on the 
hill. But as the sun grew stronger the scent began to 
fade, and by travelling at his best speed he could keep 
constantly within hearing of them. He was only a few 
hundred yards behind when they crossed the river, 
and gained on them fast as they struck the slope of 
Osa’s hill. Carl had dropped far behind David, but by 
stopping to listen now and then he could just hear the 
dogs and so keep following them. 

Mona’s deep, intermittent baying told David that she 
was working, puzzling, straining to get the cold scent, 
and he began to slow down a little. Jack barked now 
and then, working behind Mona for the most part, but 
running ahead whenever the scent lay more heavily. 
Then, without change of note or warning of any kind, 
both dogs began baying urgently. David swore and 
plunged wildly ahead as he heard them. 

“That son of a swine waited for them,’ his voice 
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choked with breathlessness, almost as though he were 
half-sobbing with anger and fear. ‘He’ll get Mona, sure 
as fate!’ 

Osa had heard the dogs coming up on Ki-yu’s scent, 
but she had not turned away and she met them face to 
face on a gentle slope of her hill. Both dogs stopped 
sharply. Jack began to bark, dancing on his toes. 
Mona was a little way ahead; she planted her feet 
squarely, opened her mouth and began to roar. Osa 
crouched. Her udder was dripping milk; her wounds 
were hot and sore as she moved; her rage was still as 
great as it had been when she faced the wolverine, but 
colder, more deliberate. Steadily, still crouching low 
to the ground, she started towards Mona. Her move- 
ment was cold, relentless, vindictive. She heard 
David crashing up the hill, close now, almost in sight; 
but still she crept on. She came within springing 
distance — and did not spring. Very slowly, savage, 
menacing, utterly unconscious of everything save her 
hate, she drew towards striking distance. 

David burst through the last of the second-growth 
and saw her. He shouted, but she did not hesitate or 
look up; her eyes were fixed on Mona. Swiftly he raised 
his rifle and fired. The bullet flew past Mona’s head 
and struck Osa squarely between the eyes, so that she 
plunged forward and crumpled. Both dogs were upon 
her in an instant, tearing at her hide while she was still 
kicking; but the movement of her legs was feeble and 
uncontrolled and her claws had drawn in at the shock 
of the bullet. 
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David went up and stood looking down at the dogs. 
He heard Carl coming up the hill, hurrying to learn the 
reason of the shot, but he bent down and caressed 
both dogs. 

‘It’s not the right one, is it dogs?’ he said softly. 
‘But we don’t care, do we? One day we'll find the big 
fellow’s track quite fresh and in the snow; then you can 
go. But not now, on a cold slow scent like this. You’re 
too precious.’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 


Davip was faithful to the promise he had made himself, 
and did not hunt Wapiti Valley until the first snow of 
the next winter. And then he was for a long while 
unable to cross Ki-yu’s track, though he hunted steadily 
in December and killed several females and two males 
between Carl Sandstrom’s farm and the foot of Wolver- 
ine Lake. One of the males he killed was sick and battle- 
scarred from the work of Ki-yu’s teeth and claws, but 
Ki-yu himself stayed far back nearly all the time, and the 
females that had so far escaped David were scattered 
along the high ridges; for that was a winter of little 
snow and the animals were not forced down to the 
valleys as they had been during the winter before. 

Late in January, after a spell of cold weather, there 
came a fall of snow that settled lightly even down at 
the mouth of the Wapiti. It was dry, powdery stuff, 
perfect tracking snow, sifting through the branches of 
the trees and flooring the woods with smooth white- 
ness, unbroken by the scars and splashings of the 
heavy, wet snow that clings and freezes to the trees 
at night, only to thaw and thud down when the sun 
is upon it. 

David had been waiting all through the winter for 
just such a snow and on the morning after it fell he 
started up the valley with Mona and Jack. He had 
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travelled only a little way into the woods when he met 
the track of a female who had come down the trail 
from Wapiti Lake and swung sharply from it, across 
the river to the ridge that divides Wapiti Valley from 
Davie’s River. He followed the track easily in the 
fresh snow for about two miles, until he felt suddenly 
that the panther was not far ahead of him; then he 
loosed Mona and let both dogs go off together. They 
took the scent eagerly at once and followed it for little 
more than a hundred yards before they came upon the 
female’s kill. The female herself was lying asleep under 
a log, a little way from the kill, and sprang up as she 
heard them. They rushed her as soon as they saw her 
and forced her into a smal] hemlock tree. David hurried 
on when he heard the dogs baying and found her there, 
half-way up the tree, watching the dogs with a careless 
curiosity. She turned her head as he came up and 
snarled when she saw him, but otherwise she made no 
move. David caught the dogs, tied them a little way 
from the tree, then shot her. 

It was still not day. David felt satisfied, disinclined 
to hurry about anything. He lit a small fire and settled 
himself comfortably to eat his lunch, then sat smoking 
lazily for some while before he skinned the dead panther 
and stowed the hide in his packsack. His hands had 
grown cold while he was skinning, so he put some more 
bark on the fire, rolled another cigarette and sat down 
again to warm himself. It was a sunny day and the 
woods were still and pleasant and white. His clothes 
were dry, his tobacco tasted good, the dogs were still 
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as fresh as when they had started, and he was close to 
home, with forty dollars in his packsack. ‘Why waste 
the day?’ he asked himself. ‘I can be home by three 
o'clock, have a bath, then supper and a good long 
evening. If I go on I shall only tramp and tramp and 
find nothing. Yes, I’m going home!’ 

He threw the end of his cigarette into the fire, 
shouldered his packsack and picked up his rifle and 
started back, following his own tracks towards the 
Wapiti. When he reached the trail from the lake, at 
the spot where he had picked up the track in the morn- 
ing, Jack turned and ran a little way along it, up towards 
the lake, then stopped, looking back, as though trying 
to persuade David to hurry after him. But David only 
laughed and called him back. 

“What do you want to go that way for, Jack?’ he 
asked. “That’s the way she came from. Anyway, it’s 
too late to go up the valley to-night, and the snow’ll 
still be good to-morrow.’ 

All the way out Jack followed unwilling, turning 
round in the trail to look back towards the lake. David 
was so set upon getting home early in the afternoon 
that it only occurred to him to wonder vaguely why 
Jack was so keen to follow the back-track of a panther 
he had already treed, and to feel an amused pride at 
the idea that the dog was not satisfied with one short 
run, even though that had ended in a kill. But in the 
evening, thinking over the day, he began to see it all 
in a different light. He remembered very vividly Jack’s 
attitude as he stood in the trail, trying to urge him to 
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turn towards the lake. There had been something more 
in that attitude than just a desire to go on hunting, an 
unwillingness to go home so early; Jack had known 
something, had wanted to show him what that some- 
thing was. David cursed softly, sitting in his chair in 
front of his burning maple logs; he knew that attitude 
of Jack’s, had been a fool not to recognize it. He turned 
suddenly to his wife. 

‘T’ll have to go up the Wapiti again to-morrow,’ he 
said. 

‘Why? Do you think there’s another one up there?’ 

David smiled. ‘I don’t know. But I’m pretty sure 
Jack could tell you.’ 

Next morning he followed the trail again from 
Sandstrom’s farm towards Wapiti Lake, and only a 
few yards beyond the spot where he had first come 
upon the female’s track he found Ki-yu’s great pad- 
marks. The two panthers had come down the trail 
together and stopped to play a little in the snow, then 
had separated, the female to cut down to the Wapiti, 
Ki-yu to head back towards the lake. David walked 
slowly along the trail, his eyes fixed on the snow. Soon 
he found what he was searching for, half-hoping, half 
dreading to find; a big, deep, confident scrape that 
reached down through the snow to the leaves and twigs 
six inches beneath it. Ki-yu had made the scrape as 
he always did, with his great paws set widely apart at 
first, drawing together a little towards the end of the 
stroke. David stopped and pushed his hat to the back 
of his head, looking down at the scrape. 
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‘Confound it,’ he said slowly. ‘It’s the big fellow all 
right.’ 

He stood still for a moment, thinking hard. He was 
twenty-four hours late — probably thirty hours late. 
Ki-yu might be miles away; but the female had killed 
almost immediately after they had separated and he 
might have done the same. David went on. 

The track was easy to follow at first, a steady, even 
striding with every print set cleanly in the powdery 
snow. Once or twice David bent down and examined 
it closely, but cach time he went on, keeping the dogs 
at his heels. Ki-yu was dangerous. Mona and Jack were 
precious, precious because he had hunted with them 
through many long days, precious because his living 
depended upon them. To loose them on the stale track 
of a panther of Ki-yu’s size, with Ki-yu’s cunning and 
his contemptuous disregard for dogs, would be to risk 
them foolishly. 

But Ki-yu’s track headed always up the valley and 
the snow grew deeper; travelling was slower, more 
difficult. David kept on steadily, but it was mid-after- 
noon before he reached the foot of Wapiti Lake. The 
fresh snow had not fallen so far up the valley, and the 
old snow was crusted and a foot deep. Ki-yu’s track 
was hard to follow, even in the open, unless the light 
struck upon it at the right angle; in the dark of the 
timber it was confused by deer tracks and the innumer- 
able pock-marks and splashes left by the snow that was 
continually falling from the bowed branches of the 
trees. David trudged on, breaking through the crust 
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at every step, following the track more painfully and 
more slowly all the time. At dark he was barely half- 
way up the lake and the old snow was fully eighteen 
inches deep. 

He lit a fire and made camp, blessing the fore- 
thought that had persuaded him to slip a billy and some 
tea into his packsack, cursing the lack of it that had 
allowed him to leave his snowshoes at home. Mona 
had been showing blood in her tracks for the last 
two hours, but he examined her feet as well as he could 
by the light of the fire and found that the cuts were 
slight, not enough to lame her. Jack was happy and 
tired, utterly contented to curl up in the snow and sleep 
a little way from the fire. 

It was a wretchedly cold night, but David kept the 
fire piled with bark and managed to sleep a little now 
and then — facing the fire until his back grew cold 
enough to wake him, turned away from it until his back 
grew warm again and his face and chest were freezing. 
At one time during the night the wolves began to howl 
on the other side of the lake. Jack whimpered nervously 
in his sleep and, still asleep, drew a little nearer to the 
fire. Mona shivered and pressed herself closer to 
David. 

But daylight came at last, a grey, faint daylight, with 
snow in the northern sky. The valley was still and cold 
and drab. David piled bark on the fire and set the billy 
to boil snow-water just once more. He swallowed 
several cups of hot, strong tea and set out on the trail 
again. 
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For a while Ki-yu’s track led along the lake. Then 
it swung sharply up the hill towards the bluff country. 
David’s hopes rose high; probably he had turned up 
to kill; with a full belly he would surely tree or turn. 

But the track grew no fresher and the snow grew 
deeper with every foot David climbed. The crust was 
strong enough to support the dogs, had been strong 
enough to support Ki-yu’s weight as he distributed it 
cunningly on his four great paws. But David broke 
through with a sickening jar at every step; always, as 
he set each foot down, it seemed that the crust would 
support him; but always, as he raised the other foot to 
bring it forward, the crust broke and he sank to his 
knees. 

Then Ki-yu’s trail turned down again, almost along 
the line he had followed the summer before, towards 
Wolverine Lake. The country was a mass of loose 
rocks and crevices, all confused by the deep snow. 
David picked his way carefully, more and more slowly 
all the time. Once or twice he looked at the grey, heavy 
sky, and almost made up his mind to turn back. But 
he was certain that Ki-yu must kill and lay up sooner 
or later, that he would never have a better chance of 
treeing him without endangering the dogs, so he kept 
on. And in the last of the broken country, within a 
mile of Wolverine Lake, his foot broke through the 
snow into a crevice between two rocks and he fell 
heavily. Trying to save himself he dropped his nifle, 
which began to slide down a steep slope towards the 
edge of a bluff. He reached out to catch it before it 
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went over the bluff and the movement threw him down 
the hill, so that he began to slip. He tried to dig his 
fingers into the snow and clamber to his feet, but the 
crust that would not support his weight was too hard 
to yield him a grip and he slid across it, as his rifle had, 
and fell over the bluff in a little avalanche of snow. 

The drop was a short one, no more than ten feet, 
but he was hopelessly off balance as he fell and one 
of his shoulders buried itself in the snow and struck 
hard against a big rock. For a moment he lay there, 
dazed, vaguely realizing that he would have to move 
soon and that when he moved he would know definitely 
how much he was hurt. Mona had fallen on top of 
him and was struggling frantically to get away from the 
rope that tied her to his packsack. Jack was running 
back and forth along the edge of the bluff, whining 
anxiously and trying to find a way down. David loosed 
Mona and stood up, shaking the snow from him. He 
felt sick and shaken and knew he was hurt, but it was 
only when he tried to move his left arm and felt the 
burning pain in his shoulder that he realized his collar- 
bone was broken. For several moments he stood, 
swaying a little in the snow, his hands at his sides, his 
eyes tight closed as the pain flowed through him. Then 
he felt Jack’s nose against one of his hands and the 
dog’s warm tongue, licking him. 

David forced himself back to full consciousness and 
glanced up at the sky again. He tried to walk and found 
that he noticed the pain very little, though he could no 
longer use his left arm to balance himself. For a little 
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longer he hesitated, then he looked into Jack’s dimly 
comprehending eyes and smiled. 

“Well, old dog,’ he said. ‘Suppose we go on a little 
way, just to the foot of the lake. If we don’t find him 
there we'll turn back.’ 

Jack’s tail waved happily and they started again. 
Ki-yu’s track seemed harder to follow than ever, and 
David was distracted by the pain in his shoulder so 
that several times he wandered on straight ahead when 
Ki-yu had swung to right or left, and had to retrace 
his steps. But when he was almost in sight of Wolver- 
ine Lake he saw the line of another track ahead of him, 
coming down the hill, from the right, then joining 
Ki-yu’s track and following along on top of it. David 
reached the place where the two tracks joined, and found 
that a bear had cut in to follow Ki-yu. 

He nodded slowly, looking down at the marks of the 
big pads and the long, unsheathed claws. “Someone 
else waiting for him to kill too, eh?’ he said aloud. 
‘Guess it’s a pretty lucky break in one way, because the 
bear track’s easier to follow than the panther’s. But 
I don’t see that I can very well let you dogs go on the 
tracks of two mean-tempered brutes at the same time.’ 

Jack had run a little way ahead along the new track, 
but David called him sharply back. Mona was pawing 
at the snow and snuffling eagerly. David went on, 
following the bear-track without difficulty. He reached 
the foot of Wolverine Lake and hesitated again. But 
the track stretched on ahead of him and he followed it 
at last. Wearily he drove himself along the edge of the 
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lake; he was talking aloud almost steadily now, scarcely 
bothering to glance down at the track, just following 
the vague line that stretched ahead of him through the 
snow. 

‘He’s sure to kill soon,’ he muttered, over and over 
again. ‘He can’t help killing soon. Bound to get 
hungry. Then I can Jet the dogs go and they’ll have 
him in no time. Must get him now or he’ll do lots of 
harm. He’s an awful bad one.’ 

Then, quite suddenly, he seemed to realize what he 
was doing. He stopped sharply and straightened his 
back, as though the physical movement would straighten 
his mind. He glanced up at the sky. It was going to 
snow and in less than two hours it would be dark. 
Doubtfully he looked down again at the track and some- 
thing about it make him kneel swiftly in the snow to 
examine it more closely. He got up and walked forward 
a few steps, still stooping over the track. Only the 
bear-track was there; there was no sign of a panther 
track underneath it. 

David straightened himself again. ‘Well,’ he said 
slowly. ‘I guess that settles it. The dam’ bear must 
have forked off the big fellow’s track and I never even 
noticed it. Time to go home!’ He turned to the dogs. 
‘It’s going to snow,’ he told them. ‘And we’re going to 
have to sleep another night in the woods. We’d better 
start out right now and fix ourselves up a bit before 
we try that fellow again.’ He felt his shoulder ten- 
derly. ‘And it’s going to be a long, long hike,’ he added 
as he moved off. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE bear whose track David followed along the edge 
of Wolverine Lake had been restless all that winter. 
He was old and large; possibly he was no longer quick 
enough to catch all he needed of the cohoe salmon 
that ran up the Wapiti to spawn in Wolverine Lake 
each year; possibly his blood was no longer thick enough 
and healthy enough to keep him warm and comfortable 
through a winter of sleep in the hollow of some old 
cedar tree. Some chance or some failing had taught 
him restlessness, had driven him from warmth and 
sleep to wander through the woods in the middle of 
winter. His drowsy mutterings and turnings in his 
bed of dry ferns had grown more and more violent 
until at last he had walked out on to the snow and 
found himself hungry. For a few days he had roamed 
aimlessly, following deer tracks, ‘coon tracks, marten 
tracks, tracks of anything and everything that left tracks. 
Then he had happened on a panther kill. The kill was 
three or four days old and the panther had made several 
meals from it, but the old bear found enough to fill 
his belly and send him to sleep comfortably under a 
dry log for many hours. 

That had taught him to follow panthers, generally 
at a respectful distance, living upon kills they had 
discarded or which they had left lying in a thicket or 
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under a log while they went off to roam. In time he 
grew boldcr, learned to go up to a carcase and start 
eating from it without waiting to see if the rightful 
owner was near. Once he met a small female face to 
face across her kill; he growled at her and she hissed 
back at him, but she turned away slowly and unwillingly, 
and left him to feed. Once he had feasted upon the 
kill of another female while she lay under a log less 
than fifty feet away, snarling at him but not hungry 
enough to come out and face a hopeless battle. 

Several times he had followed Ki-yu, but he seemed 
to sense something of his power and confidence, for 
he always kept at a distance, always waited until Ki-yu 
had made his meal and travelled well away from the 
kill, When Ki-yu returned hungry to a kill, to find 
that the old bear had dragged it away and cleaned up 
the greater part of it, he paced sullenly backwards and 
forwards near the place where he had left the carcase, 
growling and scraping as he struck the bear’s scent, 
but making no move to follow him up. Each knew 
the other’s strength. Neither cared to provoke a fight 
that would mean disablement or death even to the 
victor. 

When the old bear left Ki-yu’s track at the foot of 
Wolverine Lake he travelled straight up along the west 
shore, keeping just inside the timber until he reached 
the swamp at the head of the lake. There he crossed 
Ki-yu’s track again and turned to follow it. Soon he 
came upon the kill. It was a big barren doe that Ki-yu 
had pulled down less than twelve hours earlier. One 
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gigantic meal had been taken from it — the short-ribs, 
a shoulder and the greater part of one of the haunches. 

The old bear circled warily, nose and ears working 
until he was satisfied that Ki-yu was nowhere near. 
Then he ambled up to the kill, snuffled at it noisily 
for a minute or two, and at last gripped the neck be- 
tween his jaws and dragged the whole carcase several 
yards away from where Ki-yu had left it. He seemed 
satisfied then and began to feed, untidily. 

Hours later Ki-yu came back. He winded the bear 
as he entered the swamp and growled threateningly. 
Head swinging, shoulders hunched, the black tip of his 
tail switching sharply, he came on to the place where he 
had left the kill. Slowly, with his nose to the ground, 
he paced along the trail of hairs that had slipped from 
the carcase as the bear dragged it away. But suddenly, 
before he found the carcase, Ki-yu seemed to lose 
interest. He turned away and went off. In a little while 
he killed again. 

The bear returned twice more to the carcase of the 
doe, dragging it fifteen or twenty yards each time before 
he began to feed. At the end of his second meal only 
the head and a few scraps of hide were left, so he found 
a log and slept under it for many hours, then took up 
Ki-yu’s trail again. 

Soon he came upon Ki-yu’s second kill. He was hun- 
gry and therefore bold. Without even pausing to turn 
towards the wind or wrinkle his nose, he lumbered up to 
the carcase, dragged it a little way and began feeding. 

Ki-yu also was hungry. He had just left one of his 
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females, after roaming with her for a day and a night, 
and now he was returning to his kill to make a great 
meal and lie up. 

The wind was towards the old bear, so he scented 
Ki-yu long before he saw him. He growled and went 
on feeding, bolting the meat greedily, as fast as he 
could. He was still feeding when Ki-yu came upon him. 
Ki-yu made no sound, but his eyes narrowed and he 
crouched. Slowly he crept towards the bear, the 
muscles of his shoulders and haunches swelling and 
tensed beneath his hide, the black patches on either 
side of his face seeming to snarl, though his lips were 
closed. The bear growled warningly, gripped the car- 
case between his teeth and started to back away with it. 
Soon he stopped again and went on bolting the meat 
his little eyes watching Ki-yu. 

Ki-yu came on until he was within twenty feet of 
the bear, then began to circle him. The bear gripped 
the carcase again and backed round with it, so that he 
was facing Ki-yu all the time. Ki-yu’s tail was twitch- 
ing. All his movements were slow and taut. When 
the bear growled Ki-yu hissed. 

Suddenly Ki-yu sprang forward through half the 
distance that separated him from the carcase. As he 
landed he spat and struck the ground with one fore-paw. 
The bear loosed his grip of the carcase and stood astride 
of it, as though realizing for the first time that Ki-yu 
was challenging him. Ki-yu crouched low, his ears 
back, the tip of his tail twitching, his eyes glaring 
straight into the bear’s. 
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Then the bear’s fore-paws left the ground, almost 
as though he were going to rise up on his hind-legs. 
In that instant Ki-yu leapt. He struck squarely, with 
such force that the two of them rolled yards away from 
the carcase. The bear was squealing and growling, 
clawing and striking, trying to find a grip with his 
teeth. Ki-yu’s claws had ripped open both the bear’s 
shoulders and his teeth had torn a great gash in his 
throat. As they rolled over together Ki-yu sprang 
clear. The bear was scrambling to his feet. Ki-yu 
sprang again, and again they locked and rolled over. 
For fully fifteen minutes they fought back and forth, 
crushing saplings, smashing down brush, moving great 
logs as they strained and struggled. They fought 
savagely, abandoning everything to the hate that was 
in each, the determination to conquer and feed. Ki-yu 
spat and growled and snarled. The bear squealed and 
roared. Ki-yu’s sharp claws ripped through the bear’s 
flesh, tearing muscles to the bone. The bear’s long 
blunt claws raked Ki-yu from shoulder to haunch. 
Ki-yu’s teeth tore at the bear’s throat and face, once 
gripped a forearm and bit until it almost snapped before 
their grip was broken. The bear’s teeth split open 
Ki-yu’s shoulder and cut one of his ears to ribbons. 
Ki-yu’s hind-claws thrust downward mightily and 
gashed the bear’s belly until the entrails showed through 
the hide. 

Twice the bear hurled Ki-yu ten feet away from him, 
so that he landed with a force that must almost have 
broken the ribs away from his backbone. Each animal 
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screamed with the pain that the other inflicted upon it, 
but each returned to the fight with greater fury than 
before. At last Ki-yu sprang, struck squarely with both 
paws on the bear’s great skull and raked towards him. 
The bear roared with pain and flung Ki-yu from him 
again. Then there was a lull. Ki-yu crouched where 
he had fallen, gasping, waiting. The bear ran in circles, 
blinded, his nose torn away, blood streaming from him. 
Suddenly he seemed able to see again and crashed off 
through the brush. Ki-yu crouched for a minute or 
two longer, then he too turned and limped away, 
without a glance towards the remains of the carcase. 

For many days after the fight Ki-yu lay sick and 
fevered. He was too ill to want to feed and could not 
have killed had he wanted to, so he just lay under an 
old dry root, now sleeping, now licking and licking his 
wounds. Once or twice each day he dragged himself 
to the edge of the lake and lapped water. 

After ten days of starvation the fever had drained 
out of him and he began to roam again. On the first 
night he wandered only a little way from the root and 
circled back to it to sleep through the next day. At 
dusk he stirred again and felt a raw ache of hunger in 
his belly. A little way from the root he came upon a 
yearling doe and killed her, though the torn muscles 
of his shoulder threw him far off balance and his stroke 
almost missed its mark. He fed from the carcase, but 
in a little while he was violently sick. 

While Ki-yu was regaining his strength David was 
forced to stay at home and wait for his broken bone to 
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knit. All the way out from Wolverine Lake he had had 
to fight to keep his senses, and by the time he reached 
Sandstrom’s farm he was delirious with pain and 
fatigue and from the exposure of his twenty-four hours, 
journey through the snow. 

He recovered quickly, but the winter was almost over 
before he went out in the woods again, and then he 
only hunted within easy reach of his home, along Davie’s 
River and Andrews River and at the lower end of 
Wapiti Valley, below the lake. 

Ki-yu stayed far up the valley while his strength 
returned to him. Once or twice, when his wounds were 
healed, he roamed down below Wapiti Lake to search 
for a female, but David had killed them all, so he could 
find nothing and turned back up the valley. And Jack 
and Mona did not strike his fresh scent again that 
winter. 

As spring came on and the snow melted, IG-yu 
drifted farther and farther back towards the Heather 
Plateau, following the migration of the deer and search- 
ing for new females. He was growing strong and bold 
again, able to kill surely although his wounded shoulder 
forced him to walk always with a slight limp. The 
weakness made him savage and dangerous. He began 
to kill more deer than he needed, as though afraid that 
he might one day be unable to kill. He grew more 
cunning than ever, stalking more silently, concealing 
himself more perfectly among logs and brush, using 
his acute senses of sight and scent and hearing and 
touch more skilfully than ever before. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


LaTE in June, still following the snow-line and the 
bands of deer that clung to it, Ki-yu reached the 
Heather Plateau. He was restless. In the past winter 
David had killed all his females save two, and now he 
roamed from one to the other, then roamed again, 
alone, searching vaguely. He killed once after he 
reached the Heather Plateau and lay up with the kill 
until it was all finished. Then he paced off along the 
trails among the heather, wandering and searching 
until he came to the source of the Storm River. Still 
searching, he followed the stream until the heather 
became scrub timber, pine and yellow cedar, and at 
last the scrub timber melted into the great woods of 
the valley proper. 

It was strange country to him — probably no other 
Wapiti panther had found its way into Storm Valley 
for many years — but he travelled slowly and confi- 
dently as always. In a little while he crossed the track 
of a female, followed it and found her. No other male 
came to dispute his possession of her, so he played and 
roamed with her until he was hungry, then went away 
and killed a great buck. When he had fed he joined her 
again and for several days separated from her only 
to feed. 

But one morning, after cleaning up the remains of 
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the carcase of the buck, he turned off to wander again. 
He started along a small creek that flowed down a 
gently sloping draw, and almost at once the scent of 
men drifted up to him on a light wind that was blowing 
from the Storm River. He stopped and raised his head, 
but he showed no sign of fear and went on at last, 
directly towards the source of the scent. Near the river 
he came upon a well-worn trail, and on it the scent of 
men was strong and fresh. Without hesitation he turned 
and followed, down the river. 

Four men had passed along the trail a little while 
before Ki-yu struck it, returning from a week of camp- 
ing and fishing farther up the Storm. Two of them 
were from the city and two were guides. The guides 
were brothers, Ken and Dan Hollister, both young men 
and good woodsmen. Ken, the elder brother, was 
married and his wife kept house for both of them on 
the small farm near the mouth of the river, which they 
owned together and towards which they were heading 
when Ki-yu struck their scent. 

Ki-yu followed lazily along the trail. The day was 
already hot and the sun shone strongly down through 
the alder leaves along the bank of the stream. His eyes 
were almost closed against it, but he was warm and 
contented; he had no strong urge to travel: anywhere 
else and his instinct was always to follow something — 
deer or ‘coon or wolf or man, anything that moved and 
left scent — until it brought him to something else that 
fitted his mood more closely or aroused a greater 
curiosity. 
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But though he moved slowly, simply following the 
scent because it was a scent, it was not long before he 
could hear the men as they climbed over logs or passed 
through the brush, talking and laughing sometimes. 
Occasionally he caught sight of them through the trees. 
But he himself was silent and invisible, sure of his 
ability to see and not be seen, to hear and not be heard. 
And the men, travelling together, their nerves relaxed 
in the security of one another’s company, had no sus- 
picion that they were followed. 

Late in the afternoon they reached the farm and 
crossed the clear land to the farmhouse. Ki-yu came 
to the edge of the timber only a moment or two behind 
them, and watched from there until they disappeared. 
Then he settled himself on a log and lay still for a long 
while, listening and watching, interested in everything 
that went on. 

Chickens stirred and cackled inside a low wire fence 
that circled a large chicken-house a few yards from 
where he was lying. The farmhouse was nearly a 
hundred yards from the chicken-house, and the barn 
was a little way from the farmhouse, at about the same 
distance from the edge of the timber. Some black and 
white cattle were feeding contentedly on the pasture 
below the barn and Ki-yu watched them. Someone 
passed from the farmhouse to the barn, and Ki-yu 
watched that too. He smelt woodsmoke and mingled 
scents of men and cattle and chickens and dogs. He 
was interested and unafraid. 

Inside the farmhouse the men were at supper, talking 
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noisily of the fishing and their trip up the river. When 
supper was over they pushed back their chairs and 
filled their pipes and went on talking louder than ever. 
But Ken Hollister suddenly grew silent and lost interest 
in the conversation. He walked across to a window and 
leaned out, then turned back into the room and reached 
for his rifle. His wife was watching him, paying no 
attention to the talk of the other men. 

“What’s the matter, Ken?’ she asked. “Where are you 
going?’ 

‘Chickens are making an awful fuss out there,’ he 
told her. ‘I’d better go out and see if there’s a hawk 
around.’ 

‘Did you see one when you looked out of the win- 
dow?’ she asked. 

‘No, but there must be something bothering them.’ 

Mrs. Hollister shook her head. ‘It’s only those two 
roosters. I must kiil one of them; they’re at it all day 
long, fighting and making a noise. Don’t you go; 
there’s nothing there.’ 

‘Sure?’ Ken asked. 

‘Sure.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Ken replaced his rifle in the rack and sat down 
again. For a little longer they talked, then they heard 
a boat coming up the river to fetch the two city men. 
They all walked down to the river and the city men 
went aboard. Ken and Dan and Mrs. Hollister stood 
watching until the boat passed out of sight down the 
river, then Ken and Dan went off to work on a skiff 
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they were building and Mrs. Hollister walked slowly 
back to the farmhouse. 

As she lifted the latch of the gate that led into the 
garden in front of the house, she realized that the 
chickens were still making a great deal of noise, so 
she turned away and walked on past the house, intend- 
ing to separate the two roosters and kill one of them. 
In the gateway of the chicken-run she almost stepped 
on a dead hen. She picked it up and turned it over 
in her hand, then glanced from it, straight into Ki-yu’s 
eyes. Ki-yu was sitting on his haunches, watching her 
quite calmly. He was between two patches of heavy 
salal brush that had been left in the chicken-run to 
give the hens shelter and concealment from hawks. 
A big hen lay dead between his fore-paws. 

Mary Hollister stood silently for a moment, utterly 
amazed. She had only lived in the country since she 
had been married, and no other panther had come down 
to the farm while she had been there. But she was not 
in the least frightened. Her first thought was of finding 
some way to kill the panther and prove to Ken and 
Dan that she was capable of handling any situation 
that arose on the farm, for they were fond of reminding 
her that she was city-born and city-bred and therefore 
certain to bungle anything that could be bungled. She 
thought of walking back to fetch a rifle or a shot-gun, 
then of walking forward to see if Ki-yu would turn and 
run away; she even thought vaguely of hurling the dead 
chicken at him, but then she realized that Ki-yu was 
a menace to the farm, every bit as real as hawks and 
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‘coons and far more dangerous, and that he must be 
killed without fail; so she called loudly for Ken and 
Dan. Ki-yu still sat watching her, his ears pricked 
forward, his face calmly interested, quite friendly. 
Then Dan came running up. He had a rifle in his 
hands and raised it as soon as he saw Ki-yu. But Mrs. 
Hollister checked him. 

“Wait a minute for Ken,’ she said. ‘I’d like him to 
see it.’ 

Dan lowered the rifle and looked behind him. Ken 
had waited to finish nailing a plank on the skiff, but 
now he was running up from the river and Dan 
beckoned him on. He came into the chicken-run and 
stood beside the other two, and all three of them 
watched silently for a moment. 

‘Of all the nerve!’ Ken said softly at last. “Seems 
perfectly happy, doesn’t he? You’d better shoot him, 
Dan.’ 

Dan raised his rifle quickly. Something in the 
movement disturbed Ki-yu and he dived instantly 
towards one of the salal patches. Dan fired too late. 
As he pumped another shell into the breech of the rifle 
Ki-yu turned back and seized the hen, then dived into 
the other patch of salal. Dan fired again, but Ki-yu 
leapt the fence and disappeared into the woods. 

Ken and Dan stood looking after him in blank 
astonishment. 

Ken’s wife asked: ‘Didn’t you hit him?’ 

The two men laughed, but Dan suddenly grew 
serious. 
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‘Less than twenty feet away,’ he said slowly. ‘And 
I didn’t touch him.’ 

Then they both laughed again. Ken asked: ‘Are you 
sure you missed each time?’ 

Dan nodded. ‘Yes. A mile behind him; I must have 
been half-asleep or something.’ 

Mary Hollister was suddenly a little pale. Though 
she had felt no fear as she watched Ki-yu and waited 
for Ken and Dan to come up from the river, her brain 
had braced itself to stand a sudden shock, as flesh 
braces itself at the threat of a blow. In Ki-yu’s swift 
movement and in the roar of the rifle-shots the blow 
had fallen. She was quivering, shaken; so she laughed 
nervously and spoke a little foolishly. 

‘But he looked so calm and kind!’ 

Dan nodded slowly, looking down at his rifle. ‘Yes,’ 
he agreed solemnly. ‘He looked pretty. I’ve never seen 
one that looked so peaceful before, with his cars cocked 
forward and a smile on his face. All the others have 
been snariing and ugly, with their ears laid right flat.’ 

They stood talking of Ki-yu for a few moments 
longer until the harsh, raw novelty of what they had 
seen wore off a little, faded and belonged to the past. 
Then Dan said: 

‘Maybe we'd better count up the damage and get the 
rest of the hens inside for the night.’ 

Ki-yu had killed three hens and one cf the roosters. 
The remaining thirty or forty birds were terror-stricken 
and silent, huddled in the hen-house, hidden under 
ferns or clumps of salal, scattered far and wide. Ken 
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and Dan set to work to catch all they could find and 
put them in the hen-house. But soon it was dusk and 
many were still missing. 

Mary Hollister had been examining each hen care- 
fully, to see if any were injured. She closed the door 
of the hen-house at last and came out to where Ken 
and Dan were searching. 

‘Don’t let’s bother with any more,’ she said. “They’ll 
be all right till to-morrow; surely he won’t come back 
again to-night, will he?’ 

Ken straightened himself and shook his head slowly. 
‘No, I don’t think so. You go in anyway, Mary, and 
make a cup of tea. Dan and I'll be along in a 
minute.’ 

Ken went on searching half-heartedly until his wife 
was out of hearing, then he turned to Dan. 

‘It’s no use letting her worry,’ he said. ‘She’s had 
enough of a shock already. But that animal will be 
back sooner or later. Might even come to-night. What 
do you think?’ 

Dan hesitated a moment, then shook his head. ‘No, 
he won’t come back for a night or two anyway, after 
those shots. But he’ll be back in the end.’ 

‘Guess you’re right,’ Ken agreed. ‘We may’s well 
leave the door of the hen-house open then, so these 
other poor brutes can get in if they want to.’ 

Dan started off to open the door Mary had closed, 
then stopped and turned back. 

‘Gosh, Ken, do you know what'll happen to that 
panther?’ 
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Ken shook his head and Dan went on: ‘He'll get 
into the trap up on the hill, sure as fate.’ 

Ken’s face brightened at once. ‘Lord yes, so he will. 
They all follow that trail.’ 

The two men propped the door of the hen-house 
wide open, still talking of the trap on the hill. Then 
Mary Hollister’s voice called to them from the lighted 
window of the kitchen: “Tea’s ready.’ 

Ken shouted back and they both went in. 
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CHAPTER XX3V 


Ki-yU was quite unharmed by the two shots fired at 
him in the chicken-run, and ran swiftly to the edge of 
the woods, carrying the hen in his jaws as a retriever 
carries a pheasant. In the dark of the woods he slowed 
down at once and walked calmly away, straight up the 
hill above the farm, until he came a to well-used game- 
trail. The trail ran round the hill, just below the crest, 
and he turned along it, pacing as quietly and deliber- 
ately as though he were wandering from place to place 
on the Heather Plateau. Soon the trail swung down 
the hill a little and led between two hemlock trees that 
were growing side by side, so close together that there 
was only just room for a deer or a panther to pass 
between them. Ki-yu followed on, still pacing de- 
liberately, until one more step would have set his fore- 
foot on the ground between the two hemlocks; his 
heavy paw just brushed the needles and his weight 
almost shifted on to it. Then the paw flashed away, 
quick as light, and in the same movement Ki-yu leapt 
ten feet straight back. The jaws of the trap had snapped 
together, gripping one or two hairs from beneath his 
claws, from the very tip of his folded paw. 

Warily he crouched on the trail, his head almost on 
the ground, watching the rusty semi-circle of steel that 
had suddenly thrust itself up from a treacherous cover- 
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ing of hemlock needles. He had dropped the hen as 
he sprang back and it was lying a foot or two from the 
trap. Suspiciously, muscles tensed, ready to bound 
away at the first hint of danger, he crept forward. He 
moved slowly, foot by foot, until he was within three 
or four feet of the hen. Then he seemed suddenly re- 
assured. He pounced swiftly, picked it up and turned, 
prowling as he had in the first days of meat, after 
snatching a bone from under the very jaws of one of 
his sisters. But he passed round the hemlock trees and 
joined the trail again on the other side of them. 

About half-a-mile from the farm he _ stopped, 
crouched in the trail, and ate the hen. It stayed his 
hunger but did not satisfy him and he roamed aim- 
lessly up the valley for a few hours, then turned back 
to the farm. 

It was after midnight when he reached the edge of 
the clear land again. He passed straight out from the 
timber and circled the wire fence of the chicken-run 
two or three times. Then he walked through the open 
gateway in the wire and straight on through the open 
door of the hen-house. He killed as he pleased, as he 
had killed before in Sandstrom’s tumble-down barn on 
the Wapiti, until fifteen or twenty chickens lay dead, 
scattered from one end of the hen-house to the other. 
Then he went back to the woods, carrying two hens 
with him. 

Ken Hollister found the shambles early next 
morning, as he went up to look at the trap on the hill. 
A scattering of feathers and dead hens caught his eye 
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as soon as he came near the chicken-run, so he turned 
and went in. Hens and pullets lay in every corner of 
the hen-house, and near the centre of the floor was a 
little pile of white hens, surmounted by the body of 
the old red rooster. Two perches had been pulled 
down and a ladder lay across the pile of hens. Ken 
whistled softly. 

‘Oh, Lord,’ he said. ‘I hope he’s in that infernal 
trap. If he’s not we'll be in for some sitting-up at 
nights!’ 

But Ki-yu was not in the trap, though the trap was 
sprung and a few white feathers lay near it. Ken 
picked it up and walked back to the farm. 

While they worked that day Ken and Dan discussed 
ways of trapping or killing Ki-yu. Each of them was 
more astonished and upset than he cared to admit by 
Ki-yu’s boldness in returning so soon after Dan’s two 
shots at him; and, faced squarely with the problem of 
outwitting him, they both felt that there was little 
enough chance of doing so. 

In front of Mary Hollister they tried to treat the 
matter as calmly and casually as possible. Mary her- 
self was a little frightened and accepted Ken’s offer to 
go out and feed the chickens almost eagerly. 

At supper time she asked them: ‘Do you think you'll 
get him to-night?’ 

Dan replied instantly: ‘Oh sure, Mary. We’ve worked 
out a good scheme and he’s pretty well bound to fall 
for it.’ 

Ken caught his brother’s eye and shook his head 
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warningly. To be too confident and then fail would 
only worry Mary more than ever. 

‘I wouldn’t be too sure, Dan,’ he said. Then he 
spoke directly to Mary. ‘You can never quite depend 
on anything like that. But we’ll get him sooner or later, 
and he won’t do very much more damage than he’s done 
already.’ 

“What’ll you try if you don’t get him this time?’ 
Mary asked. 

Ken was taken off his guard. He tried to speak 
lightly and keep up the pretence of carelessness. But 
his words, as well as the tone of his voice, betrayed him. 

‘I’ve got just one really sensible suggestion to make,’ 
he said. ‘And that is that we send down for David 
Milton.’ 

Mary looked up quickly. ‘Oh no, Ken. Please don’t 
do that. You and Dan can get him all right.’ 

Ken shook his head. ‘Not too sure we can. A man’s 
got to have a good dog to rely on getting a panther. 
And that animal that was here last night...’ 

He checked himself and Mary said again: “But I 
don’t want you to do that, Ken, please. Try and get 
him yourself first, anyway.’ 

Ken saw that she was genuinely distressed at the 
idea of sending down, and shrugged his shoulders, 
smiling a little. ‘All right, my dear. But it’s likely to 
cost us something in chickens!’ 

They talked for a while longer, then Ken and Dan 
went out to the chicken-run and stayed there for over 
an hour, guessing at Ki-yu’s movements from tracks 
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here and there inside the wire fence, trying to work 
out a plan that would ensure his death. 

Ki-yu came back that night. He found the door of 
the hen-house blocked half-open, so that there was just 
room for him to pass through and kill as he had killed 
the night before; but he scented the steel of the trap 
that was cunningly buried in the narrow gap. He 
circled the hen-house cautiously and stopped to scratch 
gently at the back of it with one great fore-paw. But 
the boards were strong and new, nailed tightly to the 
studding, so he turned away. He found one hen crouch- 
ed under a pile of brush outside the wire, pounced 
upon her and carried her off to the woods. 

Ken found the little puff of feathers where the hen 
had died as he went out to look at his trap next morning. 
Another hen had sprung the trap as she came down 
from the roost and was caught by one leg, so he had to 
take her out and kill her. And great pad-marks were set 
clearly in the soft earth all round the doorway, so he 
knew that Ki-yu had learned the lesson of his escape up 
on the hill, and would not be likely to spring another trap. 

Ken went back to the house and for the greater part 
of the morning he applied himself seriously to the 
problem of Ki-yu. He thought over a dozen plans, 
rejected them all. He searched through all his know- 
ledge of panthers, and always it brought him back to 
the same fact —that there is little hope of killing a 
panther without the help of a dog. So at last he picked 
up his rifle, called his own dog, Boy, and set off to- 
wards the woods. 
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Boy was cross-bred, happy, intelligent, a good 
grouse-dog, a good watch-dog and a good cattle-dog, 
but he knew nothing at all of panthers. He did know 
that something was wrong, that Ki-yu was an animal 
of some sort, a thief and undesirable, but he seemed 
utterly unable to understand Ken’s attempts to make 
him follow Ki-yu’s scent. Ken kept on trying until 
late in the afternoon, but he gave it up at last and turned 
back to the farm. In an hour or two he went out again 
and climbed on to the roof of the house, to wait there 
with his rifle in case Ki-yu ventured out of the woods 
before dark. 

It was a fine, still evening. Boy was anxious, running 
from the farmhouse to the chicken-run, waiting there 
a moment or two, expectantly, then running back to 
the farmhouse again. Three or four times he did that, 
while Ken watched him from the roof, his rifle ready 
for a quick shot if Ki-yu should come out after the dog. 

Boy ran out again, almost to the edge of the woods, 
and waited there, trembling a little, searching with 
eyes and ears and nose in every direction. Suddenly 
he sprang into the air, turning right around to face the 
opposite way as he did so, and began to bark frantically 
at something in the woods. Ken half-rose from his 
seat on the roof, his rifle almost at his shoulder, eyes 
straining for a glimpse of Ki-yu’s body. But Ki-yu 
did not show himself. Ken climbed down from the 
roof while Boy was still barking and searched all 
through the edge of the woods. Boy ran eagerly back 
and forth and Ken looked keenly at every root and 
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log, even into some of the trees; but they found 
‘nothing and it grew dark at last, so they returned dis- 
consolately to the farm-house. 

Ki-yu killed a deer up on the hill above the farm 
that night, but he returned to the farm the night after. 
He was not hungry, so he played with the cattle, 
chasing them to and fro until they bellowed and 
snorted with fear and galloped into a circle. He 
worried the circle, crouching in the grass, eyes flaming, 
tail sweeping from side to side, until the startled anindals 
broke again and formed again; then he wearied of the 
game and went quietly back to the woods, while Ken 
and Mary and Dan slept and heard nothing. 

Night after night Ki-yu came back to the farm. 
Sometimes he picked up a stray chicken, sometimes he 
chased the cattle, sometimes he just prowled round the 
farm buildings and turned off at last to wander down 
the river and along the beach to an old deserted logging 
camp. Some steers and heifers had been turned out 
to graze on the few clear places that were left in the 
old camp, and Ki-yu chased them. He liked to wander 
among the dilapidated bunkhouses and once, on the 
night of a great, full moon, he crossed the clearing by 
the old locomotive sheds, pacing stealthily among the 
rusty steel leavings of the men who had worked there — 
broken couplings, discarded spark-arresters, car-wheels, 
pieces of iron pipe, railroad spikes and rotten wire 
rope. 

But the Hollisters’ farm seemed to hold a tremendous 
fascination for him, and he seldom stayed away from it 
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very long. Ken and Dan waited up on several nights 
in the hope of getting a shot in the early dawn. Twice 
they ran out in the middle of the night when they heard 
the cattle thundering away from him and snorting with 
terror; but he only turned his eyes towards their light 
for a fraction of a second, and away again before they 
had time to shoot. Gradually his presence became a 
terror. The uncertainty, the everlasting possibility 
that he was only a few yards away, hidden and watching, 
wore on the nerves of Ken and Dan and Mary until 
they were actually afraid of coming suddenly upon him 
among the ferns or in the brush at the edge of the woods. 
Mary laughed and joked whenever she spoke of Ki-yu, 
trying to persuade Ken that she was not worried; but 
she never ventured far from the house unless she was 
with Ken or Dan, and in many small ways, in spite of 
herself, she showed that the strain was telling on her. 
Twice Ken was on the point of sending down for David, 
but each time Mary begged him not to. She knew that 
he was only worried for her sake and she was jealous 
of his reputation as a hunter — far more jealous of it 
than was Ken himself, for she seemed unable to realize 
that it is useless to attempt to hunt panthers by search- 
ing quietly through the woods, as one searches for deer 
or bear. 

And Ki-yu grew bolder as he learned more of the 
limited power of the men. Sometimes he lay for hours 
at the edge of the timber in broad daylight, watching 
them with mild, curious eyes as they went about the 
pastures and fields. One evening he watched Ken go 
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into the barn to do some work and was still watching 
when he came out two hours later. The few chickens 
that had so far escaped had moved over to the barn, 
to find higher roosting places and greater security in 
being near the farmhouse. Ki-yu watched them when 
Ken had gone into the house and crept towards them 
a little way, clinging to the shelter of stumps and ferns 
and brush. Suddenly he stopped and crouched down 
behind a stump. Ken had come out of the house again 
and was climbing on to the roof, rifle in hand. 

“There were some blue jays making a fuss at the edge 
of the woods while I was in the barn,’ he was telling 
his wife. “You and Dan have supper now. I'll come 
down later.’ 

He settled himself on the roof and Ki-yu watched 
him. Soon Dan came out to milk. He set the pails 
down by the door of the barn and walked round the 
farmhouse to drive in the cows. A calf had broken out 
of the corral, so Dan roped him and began to drag him 
along. Ken watched him, talking and laughing with 
him. Ki-yu crept from his stump, watching the man 
on the roof all the while. Like a shadow he slipped to 
the barn. Two hens were beside it and he killed them. 
Ken was still looking towards the other side of the 
farmhouse, laughing and talking to Dan. Ki-yu came 
stealthily round the barn, killed one more hen right be- 
side the milk-pails. ‘T'wo others ran from him towards 
the farmhouse. He caught them and killed them, picked 
them up in his jaws, turned away and slipped silently 
back across the open pasture to the edge of the woods. 
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Dan was still playing with the calf and Ken was 
watching him. The hens in the barn were squawking 
and fluttering, clattering noisily up to roost in the raf- 
ters. At last Dan worked round to the barn and found 
the dead chicken beside the milk-pails. He shouted to 
Ken, then saw the cattle snorting and stamping at 
something on the ground by the side of the barn. He 
went round to them and found the two hens Ki-yu 
had killed first. Ken came down from the roof and 
joined him, and they stood locking towards the timber 
in the forlorn hope of catching a glimpse of Ki-yu 
among the stumps. 

‘Well,’ said Dan at last. “I guess he can’t do much 
more than that! In broad daylight with you sitting up 
on the roof in full sight of him!’ 

Ken laughed a little unsteadily. He was pale and his 
face seemed strained and anxious. 

‘My God,’ he said. ‘We’ve got to do something about 
that brute before he drives us all crazy. He’s got me 
scared right now, and I didn’t think I could ever be 
scared of a panther. I’m going to send a wire to David 
first thing to-morrow morning.’ 

But Dan shook his head. ‘Don’t, Ken; and don’t tell 
Mary about to-night. She’ll never be happy until you 
or I kill that animal, and she’s asked me a dozen times 
to be sure and keep you from sending down to David.’ 

Ken frowned. ‘I can’t understand why that’s got her 
so worried. It’s no disgrace to call in David to help 
with a panther.’ 

Dan leaned against the door of the barn, smiling. 
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‘I know, Ken. But don’t do it. Women are queer 
sometimes and Mary happens to be queer about that.’ 
She’d be miserable if you sent down.’ 

Ken was still frowning, kicking irritably at the 
ground. “That’s all very well, Dan, but that panther’s 
killed practically every hen on the place already and 
the Lord only knows what he’ll start on next.’ 

“True enough,’ agreed Dan. ‘But Mary’s more im- 
portant than a bunch of hens, and the panther won’t 
stay around much longer. Either we’ll get him or he'll 
drift off — these big males are all the same.’ 

Ken looked up and smiled a little. ‘Hope you’re 
right,’ he said. ‘But if something doesn’t happen soon 
I'll send down anyhow, for Mary’s own sake, whether 
she likes it or not. That beast’s getting on her nerves 
as well as mine.’ 

But several days passed and Ken did not send down 
for David. Ki-yu seemed to have grown suddenly more 
cautious; he did not come out into the open again in 
broad daylight, and life at the farm was almost as un- 
eventful as it had been before his coming, though either 
Ken or Dan found his fresh pad-marks somewhere or 
other in the pastures nearly every morning. For Ki-yu 
had learned to watch the lights in the farmhouse, par- 
ticularly the light in the upstairs room that faced towards 
the barn — that was Dan’s room, and Dan was always 
the last person in the house to go to sleep. When that 
light went out Ki-yu would slip from the edge of the 
timber to wander about the pastures. 

One night Ki-yu came hungry to the farm. He had 
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finished the remains of his last kill the night before, and 
as he lay at the edge of the woods, watching Dan’s 
light, he heard the lowing of a calf that was tied in the 
barn, and caught its heavy scent on the breeze that was 
blowing towards him from the river. The light in Dan’s 
room went out and Ki-yu slipped quietly forward. He 
came to the barn and circled it several times. In one 
of the side walls were two gaps that served as windows. 
Ki-yu crouched by one of them, then leapt suddenly 
through it. The calf heard the soft thud of his paws on 
the boards and bellowed. Ki-yu sprang. The calf 
bellowed again and jumped forward to the end of its 
rope, so that the timber it was tied to broke away from 
the wall and struck Ki-yu across the haunches. The 
blow startled Ki-yu and threw him off his balance; he 
missed his stroke and fell back to the floor of the barn, 
his claws just grazing the calf’s neck. The calf bawled 
again and clattered against some odd pieces of harness 
that were hanging in a corner. Outside all was con- 
fusion. Cattle were bellowing, stampeding back and 
forth. The calf’s mother was looking {frantically at the 
wall of the barn. People were running from the house 
with lights, shouting and talking. Ki-yu sprang from 
the barn and slipped away into the woods. 

He was still hungry, but he was restless and all the 
stir and confusion had frightened him. He travelled 
miles up the valley before he killed, then lay up for 
three‘days with his kill. Roaming away from it on the 
third day, he struck a female’s track and followed it 
until he overtook her up on the Heather Plateau. 
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CHAPTER Xxvi 


WirH his return to normal life in the woods Ki-yu 
seemed instantly to forget the fascination that the farm 
and the ways of human beings had held for him. He 
was not yet old and decrepit, a beachcombing, degener- 
ate panther, forced to exist as best he could on carrion 
and the meat of slow, unsuspecting farm animals. Nor 
was he afraid of being killed by some younger, stronger 
male. He was still in his prime, still healthy, still moved 
by the desires that had always moved him. His injured 
shoulder slowed him a little, forced him to adjust him- 
self to its weakness when he sprang upon a deer, but 
it did not prevent him from killing the heaviest bucks 
swiftly and cleanly. His teeth had turned from white to 
ivory-yellow, but were still strong and whole; his claws 
were sharp and unbroken; all his muscles worked as 
smoothly and powerfully as ever beneath a coat which, 
though turning a little from its tawny-yellow towards 
a rusty red colour, was still perfect and healthy. 

So he hunted on the Heather Plateau through the rest 
of that summer, appropriating to himself some of the 
females that came up through the mountains from the 
West Coast, returning now and then to the female in 
Blacktail Valley, but avoiding the farms, clinging always 
to his natural life in places where men did not come to 
break and disturb its pattern. Everything was calm and 
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quiet in its order up there; only the movements of 
two creatures controlled all his actions —the move- 
ments of the deer, which were his food, and of the 
females of his own species. One day, late in the autumn, 
a flock of geese flew over him as he was following a 
scent along the edge of one of the little lakes on the 
Plateau. He stopped at the sound of their crying, one 
fore-paw arrested in its stride, his head raised, hungrily 
watching the swift, slow-winged flight of the geese. 
He paced on in a little while, head to the ground once 
more; but two or three days later the first heavy snow 
fell on the Plateau and he turned to follow the deer down 
Wapiti Valley. 

Soon it was winter again and the deer were scattered 
all down the valley; those that never migrated to the 
hills were out in the open logging works, here and there 
in the beginnings of the timber, up and down the lake- 
shores; those that went up in summer to the swamps 
on top of the hills along each side of the valley had 
dropped down to the slopes and benches just above 
the lakes; the Plateau deer had wandered and 
drifted down as the snow-line crept lower, but their 
migration was not yet complete; they could still find 
browsing nearly two thousand feet above sea-level, 
where the snow fell lightly and lay only a few hours. 
And the panthers, both those from the West Coast 
and the native Wapiti panthers, were scattered out 
among the deer, hunting and killing and feeding and 
roaming, while the ravens flocked to the valley to clean 
up what they left and warn David Milton that he had 
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another winter’s work to do. A single large pack of 
wolves was hunting the length and breadth of the valley, 
killing deer along the lakes, on the ridges, in the hills. 
Sometimes, in the long nights, the wolves howled until 
the valley seemed full of them. 

Ki-yu lived as he had lived since his first year of 
maturity, fearlessly and easily, killing when he was 
hungry, seeking his females when and where he wished. 
There were other males in the valley, but he did not 
meet with any of them until the winter was far advanced. 
Then, on a night that was moonlit and clear after a 
night and a day of snow, he turned up at Blacktail Hill 
to find one of his females. And when he found her 
a strange male was already with her. 

The strange male was large and confident; he at- 
tacked Ki-yu at once and Ki-yu’s injured shoulder 
made him slow to place himself to meet the attack. 
They rolled over together, each suddenly aware of the 
other’s strength and power. Ki-yu fought cunningly, 
with a skill that the painful wounds of a dozen fights 
had driven into him. He was underneath immediately, 
raking the stranger’s sides and belly with his hind-claws, 
tearing at his shoulders with savage, drawing strokes 
of heavy fore-paws. Each struggled and fought to grip 
the other’s throat, but again and again their teeth 
clashed together as one drove his head forward and 
the other met the swift movement. Suddenly Ki-yu 
swung his head to one side and gripped the other male’s 
foreleg. His teeth crushed and crushed until the leg- 
bone snapped. The stranger screamed with pain and 
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fury, tore at Ki-yu’s neck, then wrenched himself 
away. Ki-yu sprang up, torn and bleeding, and hurled 
himself forward. The other male rolled over, snarling 
and spitting, fighting for his life. Squirming and 
twisting, frantic with pain and terror, he gripped one 
of Ki-yu’s hind-legs between his jaws and broke it. 
Ki-yu whirled upon him with a terrific paw-stroke that 
seemed to tear half his head away in blood. in a little 
while the stranger was dead. 

It had been like all Ki-yu’s fights, sudden, swift and 
relentless. But Ki-yu himself had been the least bit 
slower, a degree less certain in his movements; so his 
leg was broken; he was no longer strong and complete. 
Painfully he dragged himself over to the female and 
for several days he stayed with her; she was ready to 
mate, and he would scarcely have turned from her to 
die. But he left her when the fever began to burn 
strongly through his blood, and lay under a great root 
for many days. 

The poison drew out of his wounds and they healed 
slowly, but his hind-leg remained weak and crooked 
and swollen. For a little while he managed to live in 
the woods, creeping up to kill does and fawns on their 
beds, waiting at the edge of the lake for beaver, even 
hunting grouse and squirrels when he was hungry and 
could not kill anything else. But all the time he worked 
farther and farther down the valley, and at last he came 
out to the farms. 

He reached the edge of the timber at night, roamed 
boldly across the open logging works and down to the 
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fence that bordered Carl Sandstrom’s pastures. The 
scents and sounds of the farm reached him as he lay 
in the thick brush, telling him of animals that would be 
easily stalked and easily killed. He limped along the 
fence until the wind brought the scent of cattle directly 
to him, then slipped through a gap and began to stalk. 
The cows were all in the barn, but some heifers and 
steers had been fed outside and were lying close by. 
Soon Ki-yu could see a young steer ahead of him, lying 
down, with its back towards him; its eyes were closed, 
though its head was raised and its jaws were moving 
lazily. Ii-yu crept forward, carefully and slowly. He 
passed within springing distance and still crept on. 
Silently, crouching, infinitely patient, he drew closer 
and closer. Only when he was within six feet of the 
steer’s back did he spring. The steer sensed his sharp 
movement and tried to scramble to its feet. But Ki-yu 
was already upon it. His fore-paws reached round, 
across the moist, snorting nostrils, and wrenched back. 
The steer bellowed and died. The rest of the cattle 
thundered away, kicking and bucking, snorting with 
fear. The cows in the barn were lowing, stamping, 
straining at ropes and chains. Carl Sandstrom heard 
them. 

The steer was still kicking and Ki-yu was still stand- 
ing astride the body when Carl came out with a light 
and a shot-gun. Ki-yu was hungry. His kill was fresh 
and untouched, so he stood and faced the light, snarling, 
savage. Carl fired. Pellets spattered Ki-yu’s face and 
throat, half blinded him. He sprang wildly into the 
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air and bounded off across the pastures; each bound 
was a pathetic, clumsy, crumpled thing, but he did not 
slow down until he had reached the fence, passed 
through the gap and travelled half-way across the 
logging works. 

Behind him the light bobbed and shone through the 
pastures as Carl tried to pick out the great burning eyes 
again. But Ki-yu limped on into the timber hefore he 
lay down to lick his wounds. 

Carl called David next day, and David came with 
Mona and Jack and two other dogs. He followed Ki- 
yu’s trail of blood across the logging works and on into 
the timber until he came to the snow. Once or twice 
the scent seemed strong and he was tempted to loose 
the dogs, but he dared not, in case they should bring 
Ki-yu to bay too far ahead of him. 

Near the foot of Wapiti Lake Ki-yu had turned up 
the hill a little way and fed upon the half-eaten carcase 
of a doe. All round the carcase was a confusion of 
panther tracks — Ki-yu’s tracks on top of the smaller 
tracks that had come down the hill and turned back 
again the same way. Carl and David stood looking at 
the kill, at the line of small tracks leading straight up 
the hill, and Ki-yu’s huge pad-marks travelling on at 
right angles to that line, still leading up the valley. 

‘He’s hungry and too badly wounded to kill,’ David 
said at last. “If this had been his own kill he would 
never have gone down to your place and killed that 
steer.’ 

‘I wouldn’t have thought the old gun could have 
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hurt him very badly,’ said Carl. ‘She’s worn so that 
she scatters pellets all over the place at twenty yards.’ 

David shook his head impatiently. ‘I don’t mean 
that,’ he said. ‘He was hurt before he even came down 
to your place, and badly hurt too.’ 

They followed on Ki-yu’s track, several hundred 
yards back in the timber from the lake-shore. A little 
way past the big draw the track swung up the hill 
sharply, towards the bluff country. 

‘Something scared him,’ David said. ‘But it wasn’t 
us. That track was made last night.’ 

A quarter of a mile farther on they came to the crest 
of a ridge, still following Ki-yu’s track. The snow on 
top of the ridge was padded and scarred with a maze 
of tracks. David turned quickly to Carl, who was 
behind him, holding two of the dogs. 

‘Hang on to them tight, Carl,’ he said. ‘I want to 
see what all this is about.’ Then he went forward and 
examined the snow. Soon he beckoned Carl to come 
up to him. 

“Wolves. Somehow I thought that was it when he 
turned up towards the bluffs.’ David bent down and 
patted Mona, who was quivering and whining nervously. 
‘But they went along several hours ago,’ he added. 
‘And if that panther can’t tree I guess we needn’t bother 
about him any morc. But we’d better go on and see.’ 

They went on, following the tracks of the wolf-pack, 
finding Ki-yu’s great round pad-mark now and then, 
clear and distinct among the dozens of pointed, claw- 
pricked marks left by the wolves. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


Ki-yU was savage and hungry and hurt. Carl’s shot 
had not wounded him to death, for the gun was old 
and the charge had scattered widely. But a single stray 
pellet had lodged in his left paw and another had killed 
the sight of one eye. He lay for nearly an hour, licking 
his paw and biting at a slight wound in his shoulder, 
then roamed on up the valley, limping to save the 
wounded paw, dragging his crooked hind-leg. 

Near the foot of Wapiti Lake he winded the carcase 
of the doe and turned up to it, growling when he was 
still far away from it, prepared to fight if another pan- 
ther was near to dispute his right to feed. But the kill 
was lying unguarded, so he fed quietly and went on 
again. Soon he heard the wolves howling along the 
lake-shore and turned instinctively towards the bluffs. 

He was in among the bluffs before he realized that 
the wolves had swung on to his trail. He turned his 
head and snarled, standing for a moment in the snow 
then he limped on, slowly and deliberately, his lips stil: 
set in a silent snarl, until he came to the foot of a great 
Douglas fir that was growing straight up beside a sheer 
bluff, so close that its bark was almost touching the 
rock. A few feet from the tree he crouched, looking up, 
his paws working in the snow. Then he sprang. 

But his spring was a feeble, inaccurate thing and his 
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wounded paw hurt him as he clawed at the bark of the 
tree. Sullenly he dropped back on to the snow. The 
wolves were close now, almost in sight, running silently. 
He stood waiting for them, facing back along the line 
of his tracks. They came over a little rise, saw him, 
stopped short and began to howl. 

Ki-yu stretched his great head forward and hissed 
at them, and the essence of all deadly hate and loathing 
was in the sound. Then he began to back away from 
them, slowly and steadily, watching them all the while, 
until his haunches were touching the rock at the base 
of the bluff. His left flank was pressed tight against the 
bark of the fir, shielded from attack by the trec’s great 
butt. 

The wolves had grown silent. Though they knew 
he was crippled they had followed only in the hope of 
chasing him from a kill, not expecting that he would 
turn and face them on the ground. But they were 
hungry and the courage of the pack was with them. 
As Ki-yu backed away they drew up a little. Some sat 
in the snow and watched him; others began to run up 
and down impatiently, ieaping on to fallen trees, 
flaunting their bushy tails. All were huge beasts, bold 
and utterly sure cf themselves. 

Ki-yu crouched back against the rock, snarling at 
each movement towards him. Once, when they were 
still for a long time, he lowered his head and began 
to lick his paw. Two of the wolves leapt forward, but 
instantly Ki-yu’s bared teeth were threatening them, 
his eyes were glaring into theirs. They drew back, to 
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wait again. They were in no hurry — it almost seemed 
that they were prepared to wait, like tireless, four-footed 
vultures, for Ki-yu to die; some sat panting, huge jaws 
open and long red tongues lolling out at the sides; now 
and then one snarled and snapped viciously at another; 
two or three were biting at their backs or staring in- 
differently away from Ki-yu. But all the while, almost 
imperceptibly, they were closing in. 

Suddenly one leapt forward, snapped at Ki-yu and 
leapt back. Ki-yu snarled, paw raised ready to strike; 
but the wolf had not come within reach of it, so the 
paw remained ready. Another rushed and snapped and 
drew back. Then another and at last two or three 
together. Ki-yu’s paw quivered at each rush, but the 
wolves kept beyond its reach and it still remained 
ready, quivering, while Ki-yu’s face was set in a savage 
snarl. 

They tricd to rush in and slash at his right flank, 
but they were always in danger; Ki-yu could turn and 
strike at them while the tree and the bluff protected 
him. 

They were all close now, sitting and standing in a 
semi-circle just beyond the reach of Ki-yu’s paw. One 
tried to draw Ki-yu away from the bluff, crouching 
and howling in front of him, bounding backwards and 
forwards. Ki-yu laid his ears flat against his skull and 
hissed. Then, for a single second, the wolf was too 
close. Ki-yu’s paw-stroke broke his neck, hurled his 
body back among the others. They tore it to pieces and 
turned again on Ki-yu. 
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Little by little they grew bolder. One jumped in and 
slashed at Ki-yu’s face. Ki-yu crippled him, but another 
sprang in at the same moment and slashed at his 
haunches. Ki-yu turned to kill him, and the others 
closed, a storm of slashing, snarling jaws. Ki-yu fought 
savagely. He rolled over on his back and hurled wolf 
after wolf away from him with great thrusts of his 
hind-claws. One wolf slashed at his throat. Ki-yu 
seized its head between his fore-paws, drew it down to 
his jaws and crushed it. But that was the end. He died 
with his jaws still locked in the wolf’s skull. Long, 
savage teeth tore the hide from his flesh, tore his flesh 
from his bones, crushed and scattered those bones while 
the marrow in them still lived. 
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